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Home InpDU-TRY—report of committee on protection 
and general interests of the country. 

Drptomatic--lord Aberdeen’s reply to Mr. Stevenson. 

Speecu oF Mr. Apams—in house of representatives on 
April 14 in reply to Mr. Ingerso!l on the subject of snis- 
sion to Mexico. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Great Western left Bristol on April 2d and 
arrived at New York on the 17th. She brings sixty- 
five passengers; among whom, Captain Wright, has 
despatches for Lord Ashburton; Mr. Hillard, from 
the American minister in London; Mr. De Vereigne, 
for the French minister at Washington; and Mr. 
Moulton from the American minister at Paris. 

The most important intelligence is the reverse 
suffered by the British army in Affghanistan and 
not from the numerical loss as much as from the 
political influence that it may have with their do- 
minions in the east. Previous to their sway over 
that country it had been the chief theatre of the con- 
tending influence of Britain and Russia, in Asia.— 
Dost Mahommed its dethroned monarch is sti]] their 
prisoner and his son is said to be the assassin of sir 
Wm. McNaghten. 

Sir Robert Peel brought forward his financial 
statement and project in the house of commons on 
llth March. Its boldness took the house by surprise. 
He proposes the last and most productive but yet 
most unpopular source of revenue and what has 
heretofore been exclusively deemed a war tax, a tax 
upon incomes. Connected with this scheme is a new 
tariff reducing the duties on some imports and laying 
a duty upon certain exports. The estimates for the 
year ending Sth April 1843 are as follows: 
Expenditure £50,820,000 
Income 48,350,000 

Deficiency - 

New taxes, 

Great Britain—an income tax 3,700,000 
Ireland (equalized stamp and 
spiritduties:) absentees to be 

taxed upon property in Ire- 





£2,570,000 








_ land, as residents in G. Britain 410,000 

Export duty on coals 200,000 
Total new taxes 4,310,000 
Surplus £1,740,000 


Of this surplus, about £1,200,000 is to be devoted 
to a reduction of a varicty of duties in a sweeping re- 
vision of the tariff; all prohibition. being removed 
and raw material being lightly taxed. The remain- 
der will go to meet additional expenses which may 
occur in China, India, Affghanistan and Canada. Sir 
Robert enforced his project by a Jong address and 
concluded with an eloquent appeal to the house to 
support untarnished the name which the people have 
inherited from their forefathers, and which they have 
maintained in this century for twenty-five years of 
re ai twenty-five of peace. He then moved his 
oe resolution, Lord Brougham takes ground against 


The London Times of the 30th Mare i 
+h first publish- 
a reply of Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Sevier’: 
of I despatch and remarks that though “‘the Unit- 
publighe government has prudently abstained from 
ishing it, it has been privately circulated amon 
By man congress,”? . 
“veral regiments are ordered to India: am 
-. te 10th, 78th, 29th, 84th and 6th each 1,000 
Ho S: The 29th proceeds from the Cape of Good 
fron a a. follow ing corps are to be brought home 
56th Pak America, namely, the’ foot guards, the 
vy Gith, 69th and 70th regiments. Lieutenant 


Colonel Deri 
Vou. reba ries orders to augment that 


the premier of 





fine corps the 86th royal regiment, to 1,009 strong, 
and to hold himself in readiness to proceed to India 
as soon as porsible. 

Emreraticn To Amertca. The New Yorkline of 
packet ship Gladiator carries out 150 passengers in 
the steerage, who intend to settle in various parts of 
the United States and Canada, and 20 cabin pas- 
sengers. ‘The passengers in the steerage are princi- 
pally agriculturists frow the home countries; the ca- 
bin passengers are chiefly mechanics and others upon 
business. The Mediator will take out 250 emigrants 
to New York. 

The Telegraph steamer, running between Glasgow 
and Greenock, competing with a railway, exploded 
on 2ist March, killing 19 and wounding 30 persons. 

The duke of Norfolk died on the 15th of March. 
He was born in 1765. He was the first Roman Ca- 
tholic peer that took hisseat after the Catholic eman- 
cipation, yet though a Roman Catholic, he had within 
his gift 24 livings of the church of England. 

Bank or Encianp. An account showing the quar- 
terly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of 
the Bank of England, from the 4th of January, 1842, 
to the 20th of March, 1842, both inclusive— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
Circulation, £16,952,000 Securities, £22,586,090 
Deposites, 8,657,000 Bullion, 6,125,090 








£25,609 ,000 £23,711,000 

Sir George Arthur has been appointed governor of 
Bombay by the court of directors assembled at the 
East India House on the 29th ultimo. 

In respect to the mission of Mr. R. Crichton Wiley 
to America, who was represented as an agent for en- 
forcing the payments of American stocks held by 
British subjects, the Spectator has this paragraph— 
“Some error appears to exist about the object of Mr. 
R. Crichton Wiley’s voyage to New York. That 
ventleman has recently sailed in the Columbia, not, 
as is generally believed, as general agest for enfore- 
ing the claims of the English holders of American 
securities, but as the agent of the English bondhold- 
ers of the Morris Canal and Banking Company, to 
watch the sale of the canal, which will be put up to 
auction in New York in consequence of the fore- 
closure of the mortgage of $750,000, held by some 
Dutch capitalists upon the canal. The English hold- 
ers have no chance of payment, except by purchas- 
ing the canal, and carrying it on for their own be- 
nefit.” 


The earl of Munster, eldest son of the late king 
William, committed snicide witha pistol on the 20th 
ultimo, at his house in Belgrave square. Verdict, 
menéal derangement. He was the son of Mrs. Jordan, 
an actress celebrated in her day. 

The naval force of Great Britain, the largest in the 
world, consists of 590 ships-of-war, carrying from 
1 to 120 guns each, of different calibres, which are 
either in ordinary or commission. Of this immense 
flotilla, 105 are armed steam vessels, constructeg on 
the most scientific and approved principl¢s, for active 
sea service. To man this extens'ye fleet in time of 
peace there are 23,000 ab’> podicd seamen, 2,000 
lads, and 14,000 royal marines. This number will, 
however, be gradually augmented, as the vessels or- 
dered to be put into commission for China, &c. are 
to have their full complement of able seamen. 

It is expected there will be three launches of ves- 
sels this season on the Thames—the Worcester, 50 
guns,building at Deptford; Chichester, 50 guns, build- 
ing at Woolwich; and another smaller vessel at the 


Matter dock yard. 


Levi H. Hardinge on the 7th March presented the 
army budget which proposed an effective force of 
122,568 men, exclusive of militia and forces in India 
and China. 

Later. ‘The royal mail steamer Britannia left Li- 
verpoo! on April 5 and arrived at Boston on the 20th. 

‘“The news from India is to the end of January, ac- 
cording to which, it appears, that after the death of 
sir William McNaughten, negotiations were resumed 
by Major Pottinger, and a convention agreed on for 
the evacuation by the British forces of Jellabad, 
Ghuzni, Cabool, and Candahar; that in pursuance 
thereof, the trocns, to the number of 10,000, set out, 
and were, in a treavherous defiance of the treaty, all 
massacreed. Two or three natives alone escaped.— 
Gen. Sale has refused to surrender Jellabad, and is 
prepared for a vigorous defence, Gen. Elphinstone 
is not dead, although wounded. He isa prisoner ia 











the hands of Ukbar Khan. Nothing impo wee 
China. The earl of Elgin is appointed gove af 
Jamaica. 


FRANCE. 


CHamser or Depurins. The treaty on the right 
of search became again the subject of discussion on 
February 28. M. Mauguin expressed the opinion 
that the minister for foreign affairs, Guizot had com- 
promised his eredit and influence by having signed it, 
and cited as suitable for his imitation the examples 
of Berthold minister of. Holland, and the duke of 
Broglie minister of France in 1831, who had when in 
a minority of the chambers withdrawn from their of- 
fices. He alluded to the treaty of 15th July, 1840, 
as a warning for France not to be again duped, a 
treaty said he which was designed to abase France, 
deceive Russia, and give Syria to England. The 
minister expected to obtain at the coming elections 
a ministerial majority sufficient to ensure its ratifica- 
tion when modified. He did not believe either that 
any modifications would be made or that a majority 
would be obtained to effect its ratification. M. Guizot 
in reply stated that France had proposed modifica- 
tions, no precise date had been fixed for the conclu- 
sion of further negotiations, and that France was not 
isolated from Europe. The crown seeks modifica- 
tions, which may satisfy as much as honor shall per- 
mit or demand, the sentiments expressed by the 
chamber. The negotiations are pursued in the de- 
sire of not abandoning the great cause which is the 
subject of the treaty and of satisfying the exigencies 
of the country, and the government seeks both the 
dignity of the flag and the activity of commerce.— 
The progress of the negotiations required him to say 
no more. M. Mauguin reiterated his opinion that 
modifications would not be accorded. M. Joly be- 
lieved that England had wished to associate France 
with her in the design of searching American vessels 
and thereby to place her in a hostile attitude against 
America, and contrasted the philanthropy of England 
for the blacks with her treatment of the white slaves 
of the East Indies and of the paupers of Ireland. M. 
Berryer alluded to the exemption of the Russo-Ame- 
rican vessels in a clause of the treaty, as a proof of 
its being particularly designed for the benefit of Eng- 
land; and the aitempt of England in the project of 
arraying the great European powers in compact so as 
to awe America by moral coercion and intimidate 
her is regarded as a signal failure. 


As soon as the denial of sir Robert Peel made in 
the house of commons on March Ist, and reiterated 
by Lord Aberdeen on the 7th, of the correct: of 
the tenor of the conversation that M. Gy) 25t had re- 


ferred to in the chambers as waving been held be- 


tween the F rench amb” .sador and the English minis 
ter of foreign @° uirs, in which he expressed the wil- 
lingness |, England to accept of the French sove- 
reignty over Algiers, became known in France, the 
highest indignation was expressed. In the chamber 
of deputies on March 10, the minister was called 
upon for explanations. M. Guizot stated that what 
had cecurred was this. In a conversation with the 
French ambassador, Lord Aberdeen of his own ac- 
cord said that in 1830 he had protested and made in- 
cessant objections to our dominion in Algiers; He 
then added that he does not now resume that position, 
that ten years had now elapsed, that it was a thing 
passed and accomplished. Difference of terms little 
effects me; the conversation was not invited, and the 
eonquest was recognised as having become by time a 
thing perfected. I was one of the first, gentlemen, 
ten years ago, that said in this tribune, ‘France has 
conquered Algiers, France will guard her conquest.’ 
What I said ten years ago, I repeat to-day. 

The duke of Nemours, whose duchess is just about 
becoming a mother, has set out for Algiers, and as 
Bugeaud has finished the war there, it is surmised 
that a vice-royalty is about to be established or that 
France is about to organize some civil adminis- 
tration for its government as a permanent portion 
of her empire. England has the same consul. at 
Algiers who was there previous to the French con-. 
quest and who has been there ever since and consc- 
quently ‘has not officially recognised by the ageney of 
any new officer, the sway of France, and the two go- 
vernments seem not to understand each other on this 
point with harmony. 


The second abolition or world’s convention which 
was tohave assembled in Parie on the 7th March 
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under the auspices of M. Guizot had been interdicted 
by the government, from the fear of its possibly, m- 
fecting the excitable Parisians with revolutiopaty and 
destructive sentiments. A private meetipg however 
was held, at which Messrs. Sturge ap? Scoble distin- 
guished themselves and the mem of both the Eng- 


i d French societies w-*@ entertained by Gui- 
es a and Lame2™me- Barrot and the duke 


mo erate membersof the French 

do a - atored that the government is resolv- 

- Litoct the emancipation of the slaves in the 

est India colonies and awaits only the determina- 

tion of the mode time and amount of indemnity to the 
planters. 

The proposed reduction of the duties on sugar is 
postponed till next year, the beet crop being already 
sown. The outports were very angry at this delay. 

A report from the minister of marine proposes to 
increase the present number of steam vessels of war 
which is 40, to 70. 

SPAIN. 


Madrid, 22d ult. The sittings in both chambers 
offered little or no interest. The alarm created by 
the Christino-Carlist conspiracy, seemed to be fast 
subsiding. It was reported that the government has 
disbanded the army of the north, which was formed 
subsequently to the events of last October. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon, March 21. The recent ministerial crisis 
had terminated in the queen agreeing to the demands 
of the minister in favor of the chiefs of the Oporto 
movement. On the 16th inst. her majesty gave birth 
to an infant prince. 

RUSSIA. 


From St. Petersburg, accounts of the 5th March 
represent the Circassians as having made inroads 
during the mild winter, beyond the Kuban and Cau- 
casus; 8,000 of the mountaineers, in the beginning 
of January, advanced 200 versts into the Russian ter- 
ritory, surprised and plundered Killjas, a fortress in 
the Caucasian provinces. 

BELGIUM. 

There had been aconspiracy at Brussels against 
the government. Vandermeer, Vandermissen, Van- 
lathem and Verpract, were condemned to die. 

The king and queen of the Belgians have arrived 
in Paris. They left Brussels on Tuesday morning by 
the rail road for Mons, at two o’clock they passed 
through Valenciennes, where their carriage was 
near being upset in the Market square. A portion 
of the royal family had gone to ineet them to Com- 


piegne. 
ALGIERS. 

The great tribe of Beni Hamer has given in its sub- 
mission to the French, and their ally Sidi Moham- 
med had intercepted several convoys designed for 
Abdel Kader, who is within the Moorish limits and 
has lost all influence with his former adherents. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople, March 7. The Divan had several 
extraordinary councils towards the close of Februa- 
ry, on the receipt of despatches from Syria. The re- 
solutions of the assembly were not known, but it was 
said that the communications subsequently made by 
the grand Vizier to the different legations, were of a 
most satisfactory nature. M. Mavrocordato, minis- 
ter of the Greek government to the Ottoman porte, 
had arrived at Constantivople. 

The Augsburg Gazette of the 27th ult. confirms 
our previous accounts from Constantinople of the re- 
call of Omar pasha and the appointment of two pa- 
tive princes to the government of Mount Lebanon 
who are to be placed under the jurisdiction of Mus- 
tapha pasha, who was definitively named Seraskier of 
Syria. The same journal adds, under date Constan- 
tinople, that it had been resolved in the Seraglio to 
supercede Izzet Mehemet in the post of grand vizier. 
He had, it appears, discontented the great dignitaries 
of the empire, by his financial reform, and indisposed 
the ambassadors by his haughty and cavalier man- 
ners. The sultan had at first cast his eyes on Kho- 
srew pasha for his successor, but the latter being 
avowedly devoted to Russia, it was considered that 
his elevation to that office might give umbrage to 
some of the European powers, and the idea was 


abandoned. 
GREECE. 

Private correspondence from Athens, Greece, of 
the 10th instant, states that warlike preparations 
were still making in Greece, and that all the dispo- 
sable forces were being marched to the frontiers, 
along which the ‘Turks were said to be collecting 
their troops. French and Russian agents were be- 
lieved to be actively laboring to embroil the two 
countries, and it was even feared that actual hosti- 
lities would commence io the spring. Rear-admiral 
Lausse anchored in Salamis Bay on the 9th, with 
four French ships of the line and two frigates. 

CHINA. 
Inteliigence had been received from China at Cal- 


cutta, to the 13th December. Up to the 23d Novem- 
ber, the latest date from Chusan, the plenipotentiary 
and the admiral were both at Tinghae, and no move- 
ment had been made on Hang-choo-foo. The Bom- 
bay Overland Courier of February Ist, stated that 
dates from China to the 17th December, six days 
later than our present accounts, had been received 
at Calcutta, where it was rumored Canton had been 
again attacked by the English forces. The arrival 
of sir Henry Pottinger in H. M. 8. Cruiser, had, it 
was thought, determined the attack, inasmuch as the 
plenipotentiary had expressed great dissatisfaction at 
the conduct of major general Burrell and Captain 
Nias, in command of the land and sea forces at Hong 
Kong, in remaining passive spectators of the infringe- 
ment of the truce by the Chinese, who were busily 
engaged in repairing their fortifications. Positive 
orders, it seems, were given that an advance should 
be made upon Canton in the event of the Chinese un- 
dertaking to p!ace one stone upon another: which, 
however, were not enforced by those officers. The 
arrival of sir Henry Pottinger, was no doubt, imme- 
diately followed by a renewal of hostilities. 

The steamer Medusa, for whose safety serious ap- 
prehensions were entertained, arrived at Singapore 
early in January, having, when within 30 miles of 
Macao, met with a severe northerly gale which blew 
ler off the coast. Her safe arrival gave great satis- 
faction. Her consort the Ariadne steamer, reached 

Tacao in safety, having been picked up at sea, and 
towed to port by a sailing vessel. 

The Courier contains the full particulars of the 
disasters which had befallen the British troops in 
Affghanistan, though there is nothing known certain- 
ly, beyond the accounts published. The British au- 
thorities in Cabul, it appears, have been obliged to re- 
sort to the use of French in their official correspon- 
dence, as the natives have succeeded in obtaining 
translations of all intercepted documents written in 
English, by means of some native youths educated at 
the Delhi college. 

Government have taken up seventeen ships at Cal- 
cutta and Madras, for the conveyance of troops to 
China. Among the forces was a troop of horse ar- 
tillery. The troops were only to take 30 horses, but 
were provided with spare harness for what cattle they 
could catch. The whole was to sail about the first 
week in March, 

The London Spectator referring to the pretended 
French enyoy to China, of whom our last direct ac- 
counts made mention, characterises him as an “‘itine- 
rant diplomatic agent travelling in the east on behalf 
of the French government. His name is given as 
colonel Dubois de Jansigny. On arriving at Macao in 
the French frigate Erigone he gave himself out as en- 
voy to the court of Pekin but in reality he was em- 
ployed as an observer merely.” 

INDIA. 

AFFGHANISTAN. The British troops have been 
cooped up on points in this country distant from each 
other. Candahar, Ghuzni and Cabul, each has its 
garrison; but the snows, and the vigilant cavalry of 
the Affghans, cut off communications, and columns 
of relief sent from Bombay have failed, and been 
broken up, or turned back. The chief command, 
was at Cabul—amounting to 5,300 men; of which, 
however, it would seem there was only one European 
regiment, the 44th; the rest being Sepoys, or native 
troops. This force, decoyed by a pretended capitu- 
lation from its stronghold at Cabul, while on the 
march: to Jellalabad, was cut off. 


The whoie truth we shall be long without know- 
ing, for the overland mail does not reach England til] 
about the 6th of each month. 

Meantime of the massacre of sir Wm. McNagh- 
ten, governor of Bombay—that of sir: Alexander 
Burnes was previously known—of the death of se- 
veral gallant officers, and of the extreme jeopardy 
of the wives of some of the Europeans, there is no 
doubt. 

Between the 12th and 28th Oct. the force under 
sir Robert Sale, while cn their march through the 
Khoord Cabool pass to Kindamuck, lost capt. Wynd- 
ham and Woodburn, and maj. gen. Sale, and many 
others were wounded. Between the 3d and 25th of 
December, beseiged at. Cabul, they lost sir Alexan- 
der Burnes, political resident, colonels Oliver and 
Mackrell, capts. Swayne, Rebinson, Maule, Mack- 
intosh, Laing, Walker, and Westmacott. Their des- 
titution and want of provisidns and relief then com- 
pelled them to enter into negotiations. Three regi- 
ments marching under the command of col. McLa- 
rin from Candahar for their relief were stopped by 
the snows west of Ghuzni, and compelled to return. 
On the 25th November, Mahomed Ukhbar Khan,son 
of the deposed Dost Mahomed who is in the hands 
of the Bengal government at Laharanpoor, joined 
the insurgents. The terms proposed by them on the 
9th December, to the beseiged were, that they should 





surrender their arms and evacuate the country. The 


married officers and their wives to be retained a, 
hostages, and returned to us only when we had gy 
beyond the Peshawur, and Dost Mahomed been 
stored to them. The envoy’s answer to this Was 
that “death was preferable to dishonor, that y¢ 
trusted to the God of Battles, and that in his name 
we defied them to come on.” ‘There is once more a 
blank of three weeks’ duration in our informatio, 
The fighting appears to have continued with litt|. 
intermission. -On the 13th of December a sever 
action is said to have occurred. On the 23d again , 
bloody conflict took place, where we were worsted 
and suffered very severely. Further treaties see,, 
to have followed this, as we find reference made jp 
the despatch of the 28th, to terms which had before 
this been discussed. On Christmas day the envoy 
attended by capts. Conolly, Lawrence, Trevor, and 
McKenzie, having gone out, apparently at the re. 


re. 


capitulation, an angry interview ensued. It appears 
probable that the same insolent terms previously re. 
jected by the envoy had been pressed upon him jy 
manner more intolerably offensive than those former. 
lyemployed. He appears to have treated them wit) 
scorn; high words ensued, when sir Wm. MecNagh. 
ten was shot dead on the spot, it is believed by tie 
hand of Ukhbar Khan. Capt. Trevor, having draw) 
his sword and rushed on the murderer, was imma. 
ately cut to pieces, and there is too much reason ty 
fear that at least two of the remaining three officers 
have also perished. The charge of the mission now 
devolved on Major Eldred Pottinger; the much co. 
veted envoyship, with a salary superior to the ip. 
come of the governors of Madras or Bombay, wit) 
an amount of power scarcely exceeded by the gov. 
ernor general of India, fell to the lot of a lieutenant 
of the Bombay artillery—major only by brevet, 
circumstance telling fearfully of the slaughter of ou 
politicals. Nor did it lapse into unworthy hands. 

They were now to retreat through an uninterrupt- 
ed series of 90 miles of passes, the most difficult, 
perhaps, in the world, to fall back on the _ post of 
Jellalabad, at that time but a shade better off than 
themselves, and whose next point of retreat was 
through the Khybur pass to Peshawur, still 103 miles 
in their rear. The terms actually proposed by the 
insurgents, if correctly reported to us, indicate how 
conscious they were that we were utterly at their 
mercy. Private letters of the 28th announce that 
the garrison had not at that time left, but were about 
to move immediately. This is the last authentic 
date we possess. ‘The native rumors, which usually 
by several days anticipate the arrival of regular in. 
telligence, state that the force has quitted, and been 
in a great measure destroyed. 

Other accounts mention that they have obtained 
fresh supplies, and can stand out a month longer. 
The latter unfortunately, is improbable. Ina month 
from the 28th December, it would be possible for the 
Bengal brigade to reach them were the passes clear 
of snow. Their only chance lies in this. How fear- 
ful has been the havoc during these miserable wais 
among the very flower of the intellectual men of our 
service! Eight political agents have perished vio- 
lently amongst those whose affairs they had been ap- 
pointed to arrange. Young Edward Conolly, brother 
of the traveller, was shot through the head by the 
side of sir Robert Sale, 29th Sept. 1840; Dr. Lord 
fell at Purwan Durrah, Nov. 2; Rattray, his succes- 


quest of the insurgent chiefs, to discuss the terms of _ 


sor, and Dr. Grant, his assistant and friend, were ° 


killed in Kohistan on the outbreak of the present in- 
surrection; sir William McNaghten, sir Alexander 
Burnes, capt. John Conolly (not the traveller, he is 
at Khiva,) capt. Broadfoot, and lieut. Burnes, have 
become victims at Cabool. 

The melancholy fact of the death of A. Burnes, is 
confirmed by a manifesto in the Persian language, 
which had been addressed by the khans of Cabool to 
some of the subordinate chiefs. In this document 
they proclaim that early in the morning of the third 
Tuesday of the blessed month Ramazan, (corres- 
ponding with the 2nd Nov. last,) they, with other 
brave heroes, “striving like lions,” carried by storm 
the house of Sikunder Burnes, rushing from an am- 
bush right and Jeft, and put him to the sword, togeth- 
er with some other Feringees of consideration, and 
nearly 500 battalion men. Thus, five native reg 
ments are cut to pieces. The ladies of the envoy 
and the officers, sixteen in number, have been carri- 
ed into captivity. Sir Wm. MecNaghtan, our envoy 
has been treacherously assassinated by a son of Dost 
Mahomed, his head cut off, paraded through the 
streets on a pole, and stuck in derision on the walls 
of Cabool by the infuriated insurgents. 

Ten thousand troops were to leave Europe for 
India. 

The worst can be no longer doubted of the unhap- 
py troops at Cabool. Accounts have been receive 


which can be implicitly relied upon, and from which 
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“On the 11th of January, Dr. Bryden staggered 
into Jellalabad, wounded and confused from suffer- 
ing and fatigue. He relates that our people quitted 
Cabool, under the convention agreed to by Major Pot- 
tinger, on the 5th inst. ‘The cantonment was imme- 
diately occupied by the Affghans, and the English 
were almost instantly attacked. The march became 
and continued a constant fight. 

«¢At the Khoord Cabool pass, about ten miles from 
Cabool, the ladies were sent back, under an escort of 
some of Ukbar Khan’s people, who promised to 

rotect them. 

“At Tezeen, Gen. Elphinstone and Col. Shelton, 
were made prisoners. The native troops became dis- 
organized and scattered. At Jagdaluk four hundred 
of her majesty’s 44th, who had before kept well to- 
gether, became disorganized also, broke and scat- 
tered. 

“Beyond this the doctor knows nothing, having 
with the greatest difficulty preserved his own life. 
He gives the names of seven officers whom he knows 
to have fallen. Brigadier Anguetil, Major Ewart, 
and Lieut. Stuart are among them. 

“Some stragglers may have escaped, but there is 
little hope that the main body have been anything 
but annihilated. 

“We gave up six hostages before leaving the can- 
tonment—Webb, Walsh, Conolly, and three others, 
chosen, I suppose, by lot. There is more hope, per- 
haps, for the women than for any one else.” 

General Elphinstone (the report of whose death 
must have been erroneous} and Col. Shelton were 
taken prisoners. Something like a treaty, not very 
reputable to us, preceded the march of the troops. 


Mocua. The Endymion frigate has received or- 
ders to visit the Shereef of Mocha, who, it appears, 
has been guilty of some misdeeds, for which he is 
to be brought to his senses by a few rounds of the 
frigate’s broadside. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Journal of Commerce has received dates from 
Peru and Bolivia to the 6th of February. The Boli- 
vians continue to advance into the centre of Peru, 
though the Bolivian general has declared his desire 
to treat with Peru upon terms of peace. The semi- 
barbarian, Rosas, threatens to enter Chili at the head 
of an army of 8,000. men. 

The British admiral, Thomas, has just arrived at 
Callao, in the Dublin, and it is said, has positive or- 
ders to demand the immediate payment of $190,000 
for claims of British subjects. Mr. Wilson, (the 
British charge d’affaires for Peru), has arrived at Pa- 
nama on his way to England, having demanded his 
passport, on account of several attempts to assassi- 
nate him, in which some of the high authorities of 
Peru are supposed to be connected. 

MEXICO AND TEXAS. 

A letter from Brantz Mayer, secretary of United 
States legation, to the editor of the New Orleans Bee, 
dated at Mexico March 11, exculpates the American 
minister, Mr. Ellis, from the imputation of a want of 
interest and activity in relieving the misfortunes of 
such American citizens as were captured with the 
Texan Santa Fe invaders. Another letter states the 
amount of the Mexican debt to England at 60,000,000. 
dollars. The supposition of any intrigues of Mr. 
Packenham or British capitalists to effect the con- 
quest of Texas would conflict with the inferences to 
be drawn from General Hamilton’s letter to Santa 
Anna suggesting a proposed arbitration by England. 
_ The letter of General Houston to Santa Anna pub- 
lished in the last number of the ReeisrEr bears date 
at the “Executive department, city of Houston, 2lst 
March, 1842. Gen. H. thus states the circumstances 
Which impel him to make this public issue with the 
president of Mexico: 

‘In reference to your correspondence with Mr. 
Bee and General Hamilton, I have no remark to of- 
fer in relation to communications which those gen- 
tlemen assumed the individual responsibility of mak- 
ing to you. 

“The very nature of the correspondence manifests 
the fact that it was not done under the sanction of 
this government, but rests solely upon their actions 
as individuals, Had your response regarded them in 
the light in which they were presented to you, it 
would have superceded the necessity of any notice 
from me. But as you have thought proper to laud 
my conduct as an individual, and refer to transac- 
ions connected with this country, with which | had 
officially identity, and which I also at this time possess; 
and as you have taken the liberty, to an unwarranta- 
ble extent, to animadvert upon circumstances con- 
nected with Texas asa nation, I feel myself impelled 
by a sense of duty to refute a portien of the calum- 
nies which you have presented to the world under 
the sanction of your official averment.” 

The following is the letter of Gen. Santa Anna, 
addressed to Gen, Houston in 1836, and appended to 
the publication of Gen. H. 


[CONFIDENTIAL. | 
Orazimba, Nov. 5, 1836. 
To his excellency Gen. Sam. Houston: 

Respectep str: Through the medium of the gen- 
tlemen who act as your commissioners, and by 
my verbal expressions on the 2d instant, I have 
informed you of the importance | attach to my visit 
to Washington, for the purpose of adopting the best 
and most efficient means by which the Texian ques- 
tion can at once be settled; and as day after day 
passes by without any arrangement being made, 
when it is of the highest importance that something 
definite should be done, I beg leave to request of you, 
who are so much interested in the welfare of this 
country, that you would press that point to a speedy 
decision, making use in the discussion of it, if you 
think proper, of the following facts and observations. 


The convention agreed upon on the 14th of May 
had for its fundamental principle that Texas should 
form itself into an independent nation, that its right 
to possession should be made manifest by means of 
the recognition of its independence, which it was 
my intention to endeavor to obtain from the govern- 
ment of Mexico. This principle is now totally 
changed by the declaration just made by the people 
of Texas of their intention to annex themselves to 
the United States of the north, which fact, in my 
opinion, from the moment that this pretension on the 
part of the people of Texas is admitted, reduces the 
question to a very simple point, because it will be 
hereafter for. the cabinet of Washington to adjust 
that negotiation, and with which the government of 
Mexico will certainly not refuse to enter into the 
necessary explanations, and agree upon some mutual 
and definitive arrangemeut. Without loss of time, 
and, with the view of obtaining so important an ob- 
ject, by which all interests will be thus conciliated, 
is what I propose to doin my conference with the 
cabinet at Washington. 

Convinced as I am that Texas will never re- 
unite itself again with the republic of Mexico, I 
feel desirous that my country should derive all the 
advantages she can yet obtain, and avoid the sacrifi- 
ces she would undoubtedly sustain, by a rash at- 
tempt to recover a country from which she has de- 
rived. no real benefits, but, on the contrary, very hea- 
vy burdens. It is thus that the Texian question is 


different parts of Europe and the United States, and 
does not believe there is a single Mexican resident 
Apap property eesige ee: The Courier 
gives the following from Mo 
a a g nterey papers to the 
letter from General Rafael Vasquez - 
der of the expedition to Bexar, ahd” dated on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, March I1th, gives an ac- 
count of his retreat, which was effected without hin- 
drance or molestation on the part of the Texians 
He adds, that on arrival near Great River. so ex- 
hausted were the horses of his men, that had the 
been attacked, not more than forty of them would 
have been able to join in the charge. A letter from 
Pedro de Ampudia relates how he captured Goliad 
with only 120 men. The Monterey editor says, these 
operations are only some little preludes to what will 
follow. By the bye, General Vasquez, says that the 
Texians were 260 strong at Bexar, before they aban- 
doned the place. A letter from General “Arista 
after expressing his satisfaction that no outrage on 
the rights of individuals or property, had attended 
the occupation of Bexar by the Mensa troops, re- 
peats the assurance that the promises held out in his 


fe Nera of the 9th of January, will be strictly 


The Bulletin of the 6th instant says that 
peachy papers of the 15th ult, contain 4 ieatasent ot 
the force of the Mexican army. The actual force 
on foot and mounted was upwards of 40,000 men— 
some of them not thoroughly disciplined, but they were 
under a rigid course of drilling. The army was then 
stationed _thus:—3,600 in Xalapa; 1,500 in Perote; 
2,000 in Puebla; 500 in Vera Cruiz; 1,200 in Ulua, 
22,000 in the capital, and the remainder at various 
points. No mention is made of a probable movement 
of this army upon Texas; and, indeed, it is believed 


few of them can safely be spared f . 
locations. y pared from their present 


The Campeaehy papers also state that a great 
struggle is preparing for the next presidency, the 
candidates being Santa Anna, Valencia and Pare- 


des, and with every probability tha ’ i 
eine yp ity t the former wilil 


The New Orleans Bee in publishin 
g. Mr. Mayer’ 
letter, remarks that, “the discrepancies’ ire the Rite 





now reduced to this simple point for consideration: 
The settlement of the boundary line (los limites) be- | 
tween the United States and Mexico—which, as you | 
well know, has been pending for several years, and 
which, by being properly argued and discussed over | 
at Washington, eould be easily fixed either by the | 
river Nueces, thé Rio Grande, or some other point | 
of demareation; thus avoiding much unpleasant. 
strife, which, in the end, might retard the subject- 
matter in question, or disturb the amicable relations 
of two friendly nations. 

Here, therefore, you have the substance of the 
plain, certain, and prompt manner by which this im- 
portant subject can at once be adjusted; and it being 
the interest of all, it is necessary, therefore, that 
you should facilitate my immediate departure for 
Washington. 

Although my journey will not be direct to Vera 
Cruz, according to the stipulations contained in the 
secret treaty, yet this will not be found strange, 
when the motives which compel me first to proceed 
to Washington are so well known. If lam permit- 
ted to repair-to that city, I should be much pleased 
to do so in company with Messrs. Hockley, Patton 
and Bee, whom you can commission to that effect, if 
these gentlemen will meet your approbation. 

I close this by repeating to you, what I have al- 
ready said in writing and by words, that, as my name 
is now known to the world, I shall never permit it 
to be sullied by an unworthy action of mine; that, 
gratitude being characteristic with me, consequently 
you shall never have cause to regret or to repent 
what you have done. To you (A. V.) I owe my ex- 
istenee, and many other friendly acts which will re- 
main engraved in my heart, and for all of which it 
will be my special duty to endeavor to make a wor- 
thy and a quick return. 


ments made by Mr. Mayer and youn 
easily accounted for, without dispariging yoann 
bility of either. It will be observed that Mr. Mayer 
assumes that young Combs was liberated through the 
interference of Mr. Ellis. This supposition is nega- 
tived by Santa Anna, in his letters to General] fans 
ilton and Colonel Bee, in. which he states, that both 
Combs and Van Ness were set at large in conse- 
quence of their youth and the respectability of their 
relations.. Mr, Mayer is in all probability correct 
in his opimien; in that case, Santa Anna’s auda- 
cious disavowal of the real motives for his release of 
those gentlemen, is an additional argument for spee- 
dy meme measures on the part of this govern- 
ment to» vin ili 
ene vindicate its character and respectability 
These doeuments are received by wayo 
which they were taken by the Royal Mail 
Solway. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 

Collectors of the customs. Robert Mitchell, at Pen- 
—— Florida. Reappointed. 

Villiam Nelson, at Yorktown, Va. Reappoi 

, 9 ° ‘ nted. 

Land _ Office. John B. Clark, register, "Pavette 
Missouri, vice. Hampton L. Boon whose commission 
has expired. : 

Consul. Jean Jacques Aversenc is recognised as 
consul for France at the port of Mobile, Alabama. 





THE SETTLEMENT OF THE BOUNDARY. 
We have repeatedly expressed our conviction that th« 
mission of Lord Ashburton is conciliatory, and sincer: 





That your health may long be preserved is the 
wish of your sincere friend and servant, Q. B. S. M. 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 
P. S.—if you have no use for the letter addressed 
to me by Gen. Jackson, please return it to me by 
Major Wm. Patton. L. DE SANTA ANNA. 
New Orleans Bulletin details information from 
Matamoras to April, 3d and says; we learn from Cap- 
tain M. there had been nothing heard of a war with 
Texas, nor had any troops marched from the sea- 
board. The force at Matamoras was estimated at 
800 to 1,000 men. There were said to be about 400 
at Monterey; and at Tampicosome 2 or 3,000. Our 
informant thinks but little would be made in the way 
of plunder, should the Texians capture Matamoras. 





He says the local merchants are all foreigners, from 


in its professions of pacific design. In that case. hi 
instructions on the boundary difficulty must, as w: 
suppose, embrace certain concessions, which will in 
vite and warrant a corresponding temper and term 
ov our part. 

We quoted a few days since a rumor from a) 
eastern paper purporting that a special session of th: 
legislature would be called during the season. fo; 
some new action on this subject. laformation ha 
since reached us, from another quarter, that Gov 
Fairfield will be requested by the national executive tc 
take this step. The authority of the legislative de- 
partment will he necessarily required to initiate and 
to sanction those measures which may be appropriate 
to the expected contingency. 7 : 
| The people of this state, of all parties, will not 
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which their fathers lived in peace would not in due 
season redress. No portion of her people will be 
willing to drench her fair fields with the blood of 
their own brethren, in order to obtain a redress of 
grievances which their constituted authorities cannot 
for any length of time’ resist, if properly appealed to 
by the popular voice.» None of them will be willing 
to set'an example,in the bosom of this union, of such 
frightful disorder, ‘sueh needless convulsions of so- 
ciety, such danger to life, liberty, and "property, and 
likely'to bring so much discredit onthe character of 
popular governments. My reliance on the virtue, 
intelligence, and patriotism of her citizens is great 
and abiding, and [ will ‘not doubt but that a spirit of 
conciliation will prevail over rash councils, that all 
actual grievances will be promptly redressed by the 
existing government, and that another bright exam- 
ple will be added to the ‘many already prevailing 
among the North American republics, of change 
without revolution, and a redress of grievances with- 
out force or violence. 

I tender to your excellency assurances of my high 
respect and consideration. JOHN TYLER. 

Washington, April-11, 1842. 

NEW YORK. 

On 11th April, two days previous'to the adjourn- 
ment Mr. Strong of the senate reported a bill to re- 
peal the law granting the right of trial by jury to fu- 
gitive slaves. Mr. Strong moved the bill to a third 
reading. He said that while New York would never 
submit to any invasion of the rights of her citizens, 
on the part of any other state, she was willing to 
bow submissively to the decision of the highest tri- 
bunal in the country, for that was the supreme law 
of the land. 

Mr. Dixon said if the decision of the supreme 
court went to the extent which newspaper reports 
would seem to indicate, he did dot know but what 
we were bound to pass this bill. So far as the mere 
question of the constitutionality of the act was con- 
cerned, he could not say but what the majority of the 
committee were correct. But he could not -give his 
assent {o the preamble which prefaced the bill. He 
hoped that, at least, would be stricken out. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading by a 
voie of ayes 19, noes 9—several senators saying that 
they would vote to order it toa third reading, but 
would not vote for its final passage. 

Mr, Strong then submitted a preamble and resolu- 
tion declaring that stealing a slave, contrary to the 
laws of Virginia, is a crime within the meaning of 
the constitution, and directing that copies of this 
preamble and resolution be transmitted to the execu- 
tive of Virginia. Adopted by a vote of 16to 14. 

The same was passed. by the house on the same 
day and express opinions adverse to the positions as- 
sumed by the governor, in the controversy with the 
executive of Virginia, in relation to ademand of the 
latter for the delivery of certain persons claimed as 
fugitives from justice. The legislature assert, in op- 
position to Gov, Seward, that the stealing of a slave, 
within the jurisdiction and against the laws of Virgi- 
nia, is a “felony or other crime,” within the mean- 
ing of the constitution of the United States. 

Governor Seward thus properly and manfully vin- 
dicates both his excutive rights aud the rights of hu- 
man nature. [NV. Y. mer. 

MESSAGE FROM THE GOVERNOR. 
Executive chamber, Apriui 12, 1842. 
TO THE LEGISLATURE. 

_ Lreceived last evening a preamble and resolation 
in which the legislature, after reciting my refusal to 
surrender Peter Johnson, Edward Smith and Isaac 
Gansey as fugitives from justice, and further reciting 
that I had assigned as the reason for that) refusal, 
that stealing a slave within the jurisdiction and 
against the Jaws of Virginia was not a crime within 
the meaning of that part of the constitution of the 
United States which relates to the demand and sur- 
render of fugitives from: justice, has expressed an 
Opinion adverse to the construction of that instru- 
ment which J had thus adopted. The subject to 
which the resolution refers is exclusively one of ex- 
ecutive responsibility, the duties of this department 
in regard to the demand and surrender of fugitives 
rom justice being prescribed, not by the constitution 
or any laws of the state, but by the constitution and 
laws of the United States. Nevertheless, it is notonly 
rightful but it has always seemed to me to be proper 
for the logislaturs to express its opinion upon the sub- 
Ject by way of advice, and such an expression is more 
proper when the adherence of this department to its 
decision has, with other causes, resulted in unconsti- 
tutional aggression and retaliatory acts by Virginia 
and South Carolina. 

Y Grateful, therefore, to the Jevislature for the ad- 
Vice which has thus-been received, | have considered 
it with the most respectful deference to their wisdom, 


ment upon a question in which the rights, interests 
and honor of this state are deeply involved. After 
thus considering the subject, without the benefit, 
however, of any of the arguments which have brought 
the legislature to a different conclusion, I remain of 
opinion, that beings possessed of the physical, moral 
and intelleétual faculties common to the human race 
cannot, by the’ force of any constitution or laws, be 
goods or chattels, or a thing; and that nothing but 
goods; chattels, and things can be the subject of lar- 
ceny, stealing or theft. The constitution of the Unit- 
ed States#so far from controverting truths which 
seem to me so obvious, acknowledges them by care- 
fully treating persons held in involuntary servitude 
or bondage, not as property but as men, while the De- 
claration of Independence, expounding what to any 
mind may seem obscure in the constitution, declares 
that all men are born free and equal, and have the in- 
alienable right to enjoy life and liberty, and to pursue 
the way to human happiness. In view of the crisis at 
which our relations with other states have arrived, 
and of the close of the legislative session, it seems 
my duty to make no delay in submitting these views 
to the legislature. 

{ am requested by that body to communicate the 
preamble and resolution to the executive of Virgi- 
nia. The constitution of this state declares that it 
shall be the duty of the governor to expedite all 
measures which shall be resolved upon by the legis- 
lature, and to take care that the laws are faithfully 
executed. But the legislature cannot effectually 
resolve upon any measure, or impose a duty on the 
executive, except by bills passed by both houses 
and becoming laws by the executive approval: or by 
a constitutional majority notwithstanding his objec- 
tions. 

In proper cases I cheerfully comply with the re- 
quests of the senate and assembly—but I cannot do 
so when a request conflicts with constitutional! duties. 
I could not transmit the resolution in the present case 
without silently acquiescing therein, and thus waiv- 
ing a decision to which I adhere, or without accom- 
panying the communication to Virginia with a pro- 
test of my dissent... The former course would be a 
plain, palpable dereliction of constitutional duty. 
The proceeding, if the latter alternative were adopt- 
ed, would not tend to enhance the respect in which 
this state is held by her sister states and by the civi- 
lized world. 

Cherished ‘principles of civil liberty forbid me 
equally from recognising such a natural inequality 
among men as the resolution of the legislature seems 
to me to assume, and from couiributing in any way 
to perpetuate the inequalities of political condition, 
from which results a large portion of the evils of hu- 
man life. 

The senate and assembly will therefore excuse me 
from assuming the duty which an assent to their re- 
quest would impose, and will, if it be proper, select 
some other organ of communication with the execu- 
tive authority of onr sister commonwealth. 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Resolutions, as adopted at the North Carolina Whig 
Convention, held at Raleigh, the 4th and Sth inst. 

Resolved, By the whigs of North Carolina, in con- 
vention assembled, that the death of WILLIAM 
HENRY HARRISON was an event deeply to be 
lamented by every friend of his country—and that 
subsequent events have taught us to regard it as the 
greatest calamity which has befallen the nation. 

Resolved, That the great whig principles for which 
the contest of 1840 was waged and won, are as dear, 
to us now as then; and that neither the desertion and 
treachery of supposed friends, nor the taunts and 
opposition of open adversaries, shall depress the: 
energy or, cool’ the ardor of our efforts to promote 
and perpetuate those principles as the best safeguard 
of our country, and the best inheritance of our chil- 
dren. 

And whereas, John ‘iyler, the present President of 
the United States, was nominated by the National 
Whig Convention, which met at Harrisburg in De- 
cember, 1839, as the whig candidate for the office of 
vice president, and accepted the said nomination, and 
was, by the exertions and support of the whigs of the 
United States, elected to that office: 

Resolved, That when by the death of Wm. Henry 
Harrison, he succeeded to the first magistracy, he 
was bound by every consideration affecting the in- 
tegrity of man, to carry out in his administration 
the great principles of the party by which he was 
elected. 

And whereas, the said John Tyler, instead of thus 
discharging the duties of the high office so devolved 








|upon bim, has renounced the principles and aban-| 


position and distrust, and by scarce disguised profli- 
gacy in the application of the patronage of the goy- 
ernment, he has attempted, and is attempting, with 
utter disregard of dignity and duty, to buy up a par- 
ae and thus secure to himself a re-election: there- 
ore, 

Resolved, That this convention disavows all politi- 
cal connection with, and support of, the said John 
Tyler; approves the proceedings and address of the 
whig members of congress at the close of the Jate 
extra session, and holds the whig party discharged 
from all responsibility for the conduct of public af- 
fairs, whilst controlled by the present administra- 
tion. 

Resolved, That HENRY CLAY, of Kentucky, by 
eminent abilities, extensive knowledge, sound judg- 
ment, liberal and patriotic views, and by lonz, ardu- 
ous and unsparing devotioty to the service of his coun- 
try, has entitled himself: to the undivided confidence 
and support of the people of the United States—and 
that he possesses the first place in the affections of 
the whole whig party of this state: ‘and therefore, 

Resolved, That this convention, for themselves and 
the whigs of North Carolina, do propose and nomi- 
nate the said HENRY CLAY for the next President 
of the United States, and do pledge themselves to 
give the nomination a hearty and persevering sup- 
port. 

And this convention does earnestly and respectful- 
ly urge the whig party of the Union to unite with 
their brethren of North Carolina in this nomination, 
and its steady and constant efforts to promote its 
success. 

Resolved, That the whole official conduct of JOHN 
M. MOREHEAD, in his present exalted station, 
meets the hearty approval of this convention,and that 
the whig-party of the state, relying with entire con- 
fidence upon his integrity, intelligence, impartiality, 
diligence and economy, in administering the affairs 
of the state, do, with one heart and one voice, desire 
his re-election: and therefore, 

Resolved; That this convention, in behalf of them- 
selves and their constituents, do hereby nominate 
him for re-election in August next. 
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CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF HOME 
INDUSTRY. 

The committee appointed to state the influence which 
protection to home labor and a reciprocal trade 
with foreign nations has upon the general interests 
of the country, respectfully report: 

The subject is full of interest, and presents con- 
clusions in favor of protection and reciprocal com- 
merce, too numerous to be given with the brevity 
desirable on this occasion. The committee will 
therefore confine themselves to a few points, which 
they think have a new bearing on the subject, and 
such others as, from their irresistible force, cannot 
be omitted. 

Labor is the life of the commonwealth; capital 
the product. Prostrate or neglect the former, and 
every fibre of the community becomes a sufferer. 
The social compact which invests government with 
the power, parted with by individuals, to protect the 
interests of the state, implies security to the motive 
principle of the whole, to wit, LaBor, physical and 
intellectual. ‘The nation stands highest in moral and 
physical greatness, which gives the highest rates of 
wages and the largest returns for labor. It ap- 
proaches nearest to an equal and mutual dependence, 
which is the most elevated state of national inde- 
pendence of which society is capable. It is equally 
removed from the wretchedness of pauperism and 
the oppression of the overgrown capitalist. Such has 
heretofore been the situation of our favored nation. 

As the choice in the pursuits of labor rests with 
individuals, the measure of protection to each branch 
thereof is vested in the government,—with that go- 
vernment which the people can make or unmake. 
Wise or successful legislation cannot always be ex- 
pected of those entrusted with government; but 
fidelity to the expressed will of the people should be 
demanded. [t cannot be doubted that the nation 
now wills, that protection, ample and permanent, 
should be given to American labor in all its branches. 
And why? 

Because, in addition to the foregoing reasons, it 
involves protection to our agricultural and manufac- 
turing interests, and secures, by a reciprocal com- 
merce, at home and abroad, the possession of a free 
trade, based on reciprocity of equivalents. None 
other shoula a free people tolerate. 

Is it asked, what is meant by protection to labour? 
It is occupation—secure, productive, steady, and un- 
shackled—free from foreign aggression, sectional fa- 
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wise. With the government, as has been stated, 
rests the choice of discriminating what is most wor- 
thy of protection; and, unless the people choose to 
throw away their strength for that vassalage to par- 
ty which prefers the husks to the golden grain, the 
right of suffrage must decide which occupations have 
most votes. 

Political collusion, or party log rolling, as it is 
called, may defeat the true interests of the count 
for a time, and this crime deserves at the hands of 
congress the punishment of treason to the state; but 
if there is not virtue or suffering enough among the 
people to correct this abuse, the commonwealth 
must remain acripple. We think, however, there 
is both, and that this convention is a prognostic of 
renewed health in the body politic. 

The measure of protection to each interest seems 
difficult, but, if it is adequate to all, the difficulty 
vanishes. The fear of giving too much protection— 
and the preference of a low, back-sliding, sinister 
scale of duty, tending downward, until it is no pro- 
tection whatsoever, has been the fruitful source of 
our embarrassments. Sectional jealousy and meaner 
envy have influenced some, but a popular delusion 
has been the principal cause of our present predica- 
ment. We now, however, perceive light dawning 
again in that quarter from whence first beamed the 

rotecting policy of the country, and the stars which 
he irradiated her long night of error, already are 
becoming pale at the return of day. The South is 
awakened at her own sense of danger; and roused 
from her magnetic sleep, she now discovers that she 
most of all perhaps needs protection in no stinted 
measure. 

To protect home interests, however, is no longer a 
question of policy nm any part of the country. It is 
necessary. 

Frotection is due to all branches of industry—the 
planting and agricultural states, as well as to our 
commerce, navigation and fisheries; but in an espe- 
cial manner, to manufacturers, artisans, and mecha- 
nics; not merely because they support a high rate of 
wages, but the former have large capitals invested, 
and, in connection with both the latter, are constant- 
ly introducing the arts, sources of wealth and inde- 
pendence to the country. They more than pay for 
all the fostering care they get from government, not 
merely by inventions, new improvements, consump- 
tion of home products, employment of female indus- 
try, and encouragement to commerce, but in the di- 
rect cheapening of the cost of every thing they 
manufacture. The sequence which produces this is 
a known matter of fact, and has the brevity of a syl- 
logism to exemplify it. Prorection—nome com- 
PETITION, AND REDUCTION IN PRICE. These follow one 
another as faithfully as the shadow the sun. The 
reduction in price, too, where protection ts ample, will 
go to the lowest extent that will sustain the manu- 
facturer, which must depend on the cost of the raw 
materials and price of labor; but deprive him of pro- 
tection, and you muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn; you give our children’s bread to the dogs, and 
ask alms of foreign countries rather than be rich and 
independent within ourselves. 


But our manufacturers and laboring artizans will 
not now be content without protective aid. War is 
protection to them. They know it. And yet, friends 
of peace and the peaceful arts as they are, is it to be 
supposed that if denied protection by the govern- 
ment, and not permitted to eat the bread of their 
honest industry and enterprize which they have been 
accustomed to earn, that they will not foment the 
causes of war, so rife at this moment, and bring 
about that forced state of protection which would at 
once afford them profit and employment? Low mur- 
murings of this policy are already heard from dis- 
charged workmen and want-appalling laborers. Is 
not this feeling a natural one, and full of apprehen- 
sion to the reflecting? Ample protection to their in- 
terests is absolute protection to that of all others; 
and yet how lingering, slow and reluctant are mea- 
sures of relief talked of, as if our legislators were 
conferring a boon on a set of pensioners! How long 
the talking is to continue is a matter of deep appre- 
hension to thousands, but congress cannot adjourn 
without settling the principles of a tariff for revenue 
as well as protection. It is a grave business, one in 
which the millions represented by us in this conven- 
tion, as well as those who are not represented here, 
have a deep interest; and it should be attended to. 

No party, no secret sectional conclave, is here met, 
to agitate treasonable or unconstitutional influence 
upon the government, or any part of our beloved 
country; but delegates from all parties, and all the 
broad interests of the nation, come together openly, 
and with patriotic motives, to devise measures of re- 
lief to our suffering constituents. Relief must come 
to the hearth of every family, and the bosom of eve- 
ry American throughout the land; relief from want 
and the dread of want every where. We ask with 


ry | search and trespass on our property, on slaves on the 


one voice for protection to American labor; and to this 
motto we are sure that every star in our national 
banner, will lend its radiance, and the eagle which 
sustains it will carry victory on its wings—that vic- 
tory which is peace—peace with protection and not 
war without it. Let it no longer be said that in this 
country, foreigners and smugglers are alone _protect- 
ed; and that we are ready enough to resist a right of 


ocean; whilst our harbors and home markets, and 
even our pockets, are searched by adventurers from 
every foreign country on earth. No such abuse do 
we find tolerated by any European government, and 
our citizens need no such exotic patronage; but they 
are becoming tired of being fleeced and shorn of their 
fair proportion of their own trade and ask legislative 
enactments to protect them. Will congress not lis- 
ten to them? 

The advocates of free trade, falsely so called, and 
of low wages, where high rates would give larger 
products to labor and capital, seem not to know 
where their delusive theories would land them. How 
low would they have wages reduced in the country? 
To the almost starving prices in Europe, or the still 
lower pittance meted out in the Oriental countries? 
How near to nothing would they reduce their com- 
Roni for’a day’s work of an American freeman? 

o nothing or the next thing to it? Their theory in- 
fallibly leads them to this, and free trade is just 
about as consistent. It is Utopian—a gull trap for 
the unwary, and a fraud on common sense. 

But there are those, who cannot be persuaded that 
the protective policy will be a good one, because it 
produces such striking instances of want and wretch- 
edness in England. A moment’s consideration ought 
to convince them, that these apprehensions are 
groundless. A monopoly of land holders in Great 
Britain, whose small insular territory allows of their 
being protected by aristocratic influence and corrupt 
moneyed interference in elections, causes a depres- 
sion in the rates of wages, permanently unfavorable 
to the humble laborer. There he is oppressed, and 
we fear is likely to beso. Even a repeal of the corn 
laws, it is feared, will not now give him ample em- 
ployment. It is toolate. Thenumber of operatives 
is too large to be maintained by an overgrown manu- 
facturing system, which has lost its advantage by a 
cupidity, that has turned customers into rivals. The 
evils England has to contend with, may be mitigated, 
but cannot be cured, without a new formation of the 
elements of its social compact. Our own unrivalled 
advantages, in point of time and position, must inevi- 
tably place us, ere long, far above her highest point 
of numerical or physical strength. Our territory is 
almost boundless. Open competition will prevent 
monopolies either by land holders or capitalists. The 
laboring classes in all departments, if protected 
against foreign fraud and interference, will have am- 
ple occupation and demand for what they produce, 
and a paralysis, such as now exists and whieh ought 
never to have existed, will probably not occur again 
in many years. It is true, that a people may become 
bankrupt in principle, before they are in resources, 
but this insanity cannot long continue; and when 
once our credit is restored, there may be danger of 
our running again into debt to foreigners, to be again 
crippled in our finances, as we are at this moment. 
But with proper protection to our industry at home 
and due encouragement to a reciprocal commerce, to 
enable us to exchange our surplus products, for such 
necessities or comforts as we may require, the evils 
of overtrading abroad will be limited; and with a well 
regulated mixed currency for exchanges, ona secure 
metallic basis and the aid of a revenue, collected 
every where in cash or its equivalent, the prosperity 
of our country cannot be questioned, nor need any 
doubt exist, that its glorious destiny will be accom- 
plished. All which is respectfully submitted. 

C. C. HAVEN, C , 
S, EARL HOWARD, 9 opamp 
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DIPLOMATIC. 
LORD ABERDEEN’S REPLY TO THE NOTE OF MR. STE- 
VENSON. 

From the London Times, March 30 
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this country, the undersigned has looked with some 
anxiety for the arrival of Mr. Everett, in order that 
he might be enabled to renew his diplomatic inter- 
couse with an accredited representative of the re- 
public. Had the undersigned entertained no other 
purpose than to controvert the arguments of Mr. 
Stevenson, or to fortify his own, in treating of the 
matter which has formed the subject of their cor- 
respondence, he would have experienced little impa- 
tience; but as it is his desire to clear up doubt and to 
remove misapprehensions, he feels that he cannot 
too early avail himself of the presence of Mr. Eve- 
rett of his post to bring to his knowledge the true 
stale of the question at issue. 

“The undersigned agrees with Mr. Stevenson in 
the importance of arriving at a clear understanding 
of the matter really in dispute. This ought to be 
the first object in the difference of states as well as 
of individuals; and, happily, it is often the first step 
to the reconciliation of the parties. In the present 
case this understanding is doubly essential, because 
a continuance of mistake and error may be produc- 
tive of the most serious consequences. 

‘‘Mr. Stevenson persists in contending, that the 
British government assert a right which is equivalent 
to the claim of searching American vessels in time of 
peace. In proof of this, Mr. Stevenson refers to a 
passage in a former note of viscount Palmerston, ad- 
dressed to himself, against which he strongly pro- 
tests, and the doctrine contained in which he says 
that the undersigned is understood to affirm. 

“Now, it is not the intention of the undersigned 
to inquire into the precise import and force of the ex- 
pressions of Viscount Palmerston. These might 
have been easily explained to Mr. Stevenson by their 
author at the time they were written; but the under- 
signed must request that his doctrines upon this sub- 
ject, and those of the government of which he is the 
organ, may be judged of exclusively from his own 
declarations. 


“The undersigned again renounces, as he has al- 
ready done, in the most explicit terms, any right on 
the part of the British government to seach Ameri- 
can vessels in time of peace. The right of search, 
except when specially conceded by treaty, is a pure- 
ly belligerent right, and can have no existence on 
the high seas during peace. The undersigned ap- 
prehends, however, that the right of search is not 
confined to the verification of the nationality of the 
vessel, but also extends to the object of the voyage 
and the nature of the cargo. The sole purpose of 
the British cruizers is to ascertain whether the 
vessels they meet with are really American 
or not. The right asserted has, in truth, no re- 
semblance to the right of search, either in principle 
or in practice. Itis simply a right to satisfy the par- 
ty who has a legitimate right in knowing the truth 
that the vessel actually is what her colors announce. 
This right we concede as freely as we exercise. The 
British cruisers are not instructed to detain Ameri- 
can vessels under any circumstances whatever; on 
the contrary, they are ordered to abstain from all in- 
terference with them, be they slavers or otherwise. 
But where reasonable suspicion exists that the Ame- 
rican ffag has been abused for the purpose of cover- 
ing the vessel of another nation, it would appear 
scarcely credible had it not been made manifest by 
the repeated protestations of their representative, 
that the government of the United States, which has 
stigmatized and abolished the trade itself, should ob- 
ject to the adoption of such means as are indispensa- 
bly necessary for ascertaining the truth. 

“The undersigned had contended in his former 
note that the legitimate inference from the arguments 
of Mr. Stevenson would practically extend even to 
the sanction of piracy, when the persons engaged in 
it should think fit to shelter themselves under the 
flag of the United States. Mr. Stevenson observes 
that this is a misapprehension on the part of the un- 
dersigned; and he declares that in denying the right 
of interfering with vessels under the American flag 
he intended to limit his objection to vessels bona fide 
American, and not to those belonging to nations who 
might fraudulently have assumed the flag of the U. 
States. But it appears to the undersigned that his 
former statement is by no means satisfactorily con- 
troverted by the declaration of Mr. Stevenson. How 





The following is a copy of the reply addressed by 
the earl of Aberdeen to Mr. Everett, the successor 
of Mr. Stevenson, as American minister in this coun- 
try. 

‘The undersigned, &c. has the honor of address- 


Mr. Stevenson, dated on the 2lst of October. 





charge d’affaires from the United States resident in 


‘*As that communication only reached the hands of , nis 
the undersigned on the day after the departure of | that the practice was general of ascertaining, by 
Mr. Stevenson from London, on his return to Ame-| visit, the characterof any vessel on the high seas 
rica, and as there has since been no minister or) against which there should exist reasonable ground 
'of suspicion. 


is this bona fides to be proved? Must not Mr. Ste- 
| . . . 

_venson either be prepared to maintain that the flag 
alone is sufficient evidence of the nationality of the 
| vessel, which, in the face of his own repeated ad- 
| missions, he cannot do, or must he not confess that 


ing to Mr. Everett, &c. the observations which he| the application of his arguments would really af- 
feels called upon to make in answer to the note of| ford protection to every lawless and piratical enter- 


prise? 
“The undersigned had also expressed his belief 


Mr. Stevenson denies this, and he 
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at other nation than Great Britain hasever 
nb or attempted to exercise such aright? In 
answer to this question, the undersigned can at once 
refer to the avowed and constant practice of the U. 
States, whose. eruisers, especially in the Gulf of 
Mexico, by the admission of, their public journals, 
notoriously in the habit of examining all sus- 
sieions vessels, whether sailing under the English 
- - any other. In whose eyes are these vessels 
suspicious? Doubtless in those of the commanders 
of the American cruisers. But, in truth, this right is 
uite as important to the United States as to Great 
Britain; nor is it easy to conceive how the maritime 
‘ntercourse of mankind could be safely carried on 
without such a check. ; 

“It can scarcely be necessary to remind Mr. Eve- 
rett that the right thus claimed by Great Britain is 
not exercised for any selfish purpose. It is asserted 
in the interest of humanity, and in mitigation of the 
sufferings of our fellow-men. The object has met 
with the concurrence of the whole civilized world, 
including the United States of America, and itought 
to receive universal assistance and support. 

“The undersigned cannot abstain here from refer- 
ring to the conduct of an honorable and zealous offi- 
cer commanding the naval force of the U. States on 
the coast of Africa, who, relying. on the sincere de- 
sire of his government for, the suppression of the 
slave trade, and sensible of the abuse of the Ameri- 
can flag, entered into an engagement on the 11th 
of Mareh, 1840, with the officer in command of 
her majesty’s cruisers, on the same station, by which 
they mutually requested each other, and agreed to 
detain all vessels under American colors employed 
in the traffic. If found to be American property, 
such vessels were to be delivered over to the com- 
mander of any American cruiser on the station: or 
if belonging to other nations, they were to be dealt 
with according to the treaties contracted by her ma- 
iesty with the respective states. The undersigned 
helteaans and, indeed, after the statements of Mr. 
Stevenson he regrets to be unable to doubt, thatthe 
conduct of this gallant officer, however natural, and 
laudable in its object, has been disavowed by his go- 
vernment. 

“It is not the intention of the undersigned at pre- 
sent to advocate the justice and propriety of the mu- 
tual right of search, as conceded and regulated by 
treaty; or to weigh the reasons on account of which 
this proposal has been rejected by the government of 
the United States. He took occasion in former note 
to observe, that concessions sanctioned by Great 
Britain and France were not likely to be incompati- 
ble with the dignity and independence of any other 
state which should be disposed to follow their exam- 
ple. But the undersigned begs now to inform Mr. 
Everett that he has this day concluded a joint trea- 
ty with Franee, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, by 
which the mutual right of search, within certain la- 
titudes, is fully established for ever. This is, in 
truth, a holy alliance, in which the undersigned 
would have rejoiced to see the United States assume 
their proper place, among the Great Powers of Chris- 
tendom foremost in power, wealth, and civilization, 
and connected together in the cause of mercy and 
justice. 

“It is undoubtedly sure that this right may be 
abused, like every other which is delegated to many 
and different hands. It is possible that it may be ex- 
ercised wantonly and vexatiously: and, should this 
be the case, it would not only call for remonstrance, 
but would justify resentment. This, however, is 
inthe highest degree improbable, and if, in spite of 
the utmost caution, an error should be committed, 
and any American vessel should suffer loss or injury, 
it would be followed by prompt and ample repara- 
tion. The undersigned begs to repeat that with 
American vessels, whatever be their destination, 
British cruisers have no pretention i any manner to 
interfere. Such vessels must be permitted, if en- 
gaged in it, to enjoy a monopoly of this unhallowed 
trade; but the British government will never endure 
that the fraudulent use of the American flag shall 
extend the iniquity to other nations, by whom it is 
abhorred, and who have entered into solomn treaties 
with this country for its entire suppression. 

“In order to prove to Mr. Everett the anxiety of 
of her majesty’s government to prevent all reasona- 
ble ground of complaint, the undersigned believes 
that he cannot do better than to communicate to him 
the substance of those instructions under which the 
British cruisers act in relation to American vessels 
When employed on this service. 

“If, from the intelligence which the officer com- 
manding her majesty’s cruiser may have received, or 
from the manceuvres of the vessel, or from other 
sufficient cause, he shall have reason to believe, that 
although bearing the American flag, the vessel does 
hot belong to the United States, he is ordered, if the 
Slate of the wind and weather shall admit of it, to 
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go ahead of the suspected vessel, after communicat- 
ing his: intention by hailing, and to drop a boat on 
board of her to ascertain her nationality, without 
detaining her if she shall prove to be really an Ame- 
rican vessel. But should this mode of visiting the 
vessel. be impracticable, he is to require her to be 
brought to for this purpose. The officer who boards 
the vesse] is merely to satisfy himself of her nation- 
ality, by her papers or other proofs, and, should she 
really be an American vessel, he will immediately 
quit her, offering, with the consent of her command- 
er, to note on her papers the cause of suspecting her 
nationality, and the number of minutes she was de- 
tained (if detained at all) for the object in question. 
All the particulars are to be immediately entered in 
the logbook of the cruiser,and a full statement of 
them is to be sent by the first opportunity direct to 
England. 

‘These are the precautions taken by her majesty’s 
government against the occurrence of abuse in the 
performance of this service; and they are ready to 
adopt any others which they may think more effec- 
tual for the purpose, and which shall at the same 
time be consistent with the attainment of the main 
object in view. 

“Mr. Stevenson has said that he had no wish to 
exempt the fraudulent use of the American flag from 
detection, and this being the case, the undersigned is 
unwilling to believe that a government like that of 
the United States, professing the same objects, and 
animated by the same motives as Great Britain, 
should seriously oppose themselves to every possible 
mode by which their own desire could be really ac- 
complished. 
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SPEECH OF MR. ADAMS—Apruz 14, 1842. 


Mr. Apams. My only difficulty is to reply to the 
gentleman’s speech as to have any bearing at all upon 
the gentleman’s motion. [A laugh.] 

The gentleman talked with great eloquence and 
great ingenuity in favor of pushing this country into 
a war, under the mask of a very great solicitude for 
peace. He has drained the whole world of argu- 
ment to prove to this house that, in the event of a 
war, we can burn London, and to establish the prin- 
ciple that there exists no such thing as the right of 
search in time of war. Now, the two parts of the 
gentleman’s argument do not seem to me to agree 
together. If we do go to war—in favor of which 
the gentleman has brought forward the attractive ar- 
guments that a war will pay all our state debts to 
England, and enable us to burn the city of London, 
and establish the doctrine that there exists no right 
of search in time of war—it seems to me that the 
thing most essential to us of all others will be this 
very right of search. How does the gentleman ex: 
pect we are to burn London, without we have the right 
of searching neutral vessels at sea? I ask him, and 
I ask this house, if this very right will not be the 
most powerful of all the means we can employ 
against Great Britain? And whether, though it may 
not enable us to succeed in burning London, it will 
not enable us to avail of the bravery of our noble 
tars to meet upon the ocean and to capture that pro- 
perty of our enemy which they will otherwise pro- 
tect, by using the flag of every neutral nation under 
heaven? To take away this right would at once 
throw a shield over the entire mass of British com- 
merce, which would all continue to be carried on in 
perfect safety from any injury by us. 

What bearing the arguments of the learned gen- 
tleman could possibly have on the question of our re- 
taining a full minister at the courts of Austria and 
Prussia, | am totally at a loss to conjecture. But I 
do see that, under color of this motion, he has un- 
dertaken to instruct the new British minister how he 
may, with the greatest possible facility, settle all the 
questions between us and Great Britain, and gain for 
himself an earldom. And how, pray, is he to do it? 
Why, by simply yielding every thing on every point 
in dispute. ‘This, | confess, seems to me to be at 
least a very unusual basis of negotiation. 

[Mr. Incersoit. | did not say any thing like 
that. 

If the gentleman did not in substance say that, | 
must very greatly have misunderstood him. 

[Mr. Ineersouii. I said nosuch thing. ] 

The gentleman assumes that there are five points 
in controversy, and he says that on every one of them 
Great Britain is the aggressor, and that the only way 
to settle them is for her to agree to submit to every 
thing we demand. He included even the case of the 
Creole. 

[Mr. Incersott. What I said was that the main 
questions in dispute are not difficult of settlement; 
that I thought there could be no difficulty in settling 


the question of the Creole; and on that point I should ! 


rather have supposed that I was entitled to some lit~ 
tle forbearance from the gentleman for my forbear- 
ance. [ said further, that the Caroline case could 
be settled without much difficulty; and, after what 
the gentleman said Jast summer on that case, I think 
[ am still more entitled to the credit of forbearance. 
I said, too, that I did not know much about the Ore- 
gon question, but believed, from what I did know, 
that that question could be adjusted without difficul 
ty. And I said, lastly, that the demand for the exer- 
cise of a right of search must be abandoned.] 

Mr. Avams. Well, sir, the gentleman has again 
had his say: he now takes back what I understood 
him to advance, which was, that on all the five points 
in dispute Great Britain was the aggressor, and that 
it was our duty to yield nothing. I appeal not to the 
gentleman, but to the conscience of every member 
of this committee, and to their common sense, to de- 
cide whether that was not what the gentleman did 
say. If he chooses now to recant it all, let him do it. 

[Mr. Incersort. Ido not choose to recant any 
thing. Although, as usual, the gentleman chooses to 
indulge his passion, and play the termagant when- 
ever any thing is said which does not happen to suit 
his own senile notions. | 

Mr. Apvams resumed. For a rebuker of a little 
transient intemperance of feeling, I think the gentle- 
man himself seems a little excited, [A laugh.] The 
gentleman is mistaken if he thinks I was actuated in 
what I said by any feeling unfriendly to him. That 
what I said, and that what I shall yet say, is ‘‘senile” 
I admit; for | am much older than the honourable 
gentleman, and am very conscious of the infirmities 
which that advanced age has brought upon me. I 
refer it to the gentleman’s conscience to decide whe- 
ther such allusions are made in a moderate and a 
kind temper, or are very likely to restore good feel- 
ing if it has for a moment been lost. I say again, and 
] appeal not to the gentleman, but to the conscience 
of all who hear me if it is not so, that the gentle- 
man said that on every one of the five points in con- 
troversy Great Britain was the aggressor; and whe- 
ther his advice to the British negotiator, in order to 
gain an earldom, was to yield up every point; and 
that we ought not to concede one title on any one of 
the points. And now the gentleman says he does not 
choose to recant. There was perhaps one slight 
qualification in the Creole case. Then I think the 
gentleman added, in his usual mode [here Mr. Apams 
imitated very closely the tones of Mr. Ingersou.’s 
voice, and his peculiar manner while quoting his lan- 
guage. In the laugh produced by this, the closing 
words were lost to the reporter save this—‘as we 
say.’’] Thus far I am willing to admit his explana 
tion. I was happy to hear that the gentleman, in 
the midst of his supererogatory display of valor, did 
seem to feel that this was rather a tender place, and 
that it would be best for him to get over it as soon 
as he could. He certainly did add, in a lower and a 
somewhat subdued tone, ‘‘as we say.” 


The gentleman has gone through such a range of 
the laws of nations, and of the condition of the 
world, and has altogether made us a discourse quite 
equal to “the admirable Crichton,” who made 
speeches off hand on all sorts of subjects)that were 
proposed to him, that really I feel myself unprepar. 
ed to meet him on a great many of the points he 
made: for indeed I can find not a point in all his 
speech which bears at all upon his own motion, 
What has the question about burning London or 
burning New York to do with our sending a full 
minister to the courts of Vienna or Berlin? But [ 
do say that the whole course of his argument seem- 
ed to me, under a profession of giving to us and to 
the British envoy a perfect solution of all the dispu- 
ted questions between this country and England, to 
be aimed, throughout, at driving us, into a war, and 
preventing the present administration from settling 
our controversy with Great Britain. What was the 
tenor of his argument? 

He began by saying that he was for peace—for 
universal peacs» ‘Then followed a most learned dis- 
sertation to prove that it was an entire mistake to 
suppose that we are not now prepared) for war, and 
to demonstrate that a nation which goes into a war 
unprepared will infallibly conquer; that it must be 
so; that every unarmed and unprepared nation al- 
ways had conquered its armed opposers.. No; we 
are not unprepared for war; not at all, because we 
have insight of the windows of this capitol two ar- 
med steamers; one of them, as I am informed, near- 
ly disabled, so that she will need in & great measure 
to be rebuilt. So that, in case of immediate hostili- 
ties, we have one entire steamer, and with that we 
are to burn London; and though the gentleman rea- 
dily admitted that it was possible, nay, very proba- 
ble, that New York would be burned too, yet as Lon- 
don was two or three times as large, we shiould have 
a great balance of burning on our side. Yes; we 





were to conquer Great Britain and burn Londop,and 
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that it would be a very cheap price for all this to 
have the city of New York burnt in turn, or burnt 
first. And this wasan argument for peace. 


What else did the gentleman say? (and what did 


he not say?) He made a great argument in relation 
to the right of search. Oh that—that was a point 
never to be surrendered. Never! No right of search 
existed, not even in time of war, and none in time 
of peace. Well, I do agree with the gentleman, 
partially, on that one pojnt, so far as to believe that 
there is no need of our coming to an issue with 
Great’Britain on that point—and we have not as yet. 
After reading, as I have done, and carefully examin- 
ing, the papers put forth on both sides, I asked my- 
self, what is the question between us? and IF have 
heard ‘men of thé very first intelligence say that they 
found themselves in the very same situation. The 
gentleman was guilty of a total misrepresentation of 
the demand of Great Britain in the matter. She has 
never claimed the right to search American vessels, 
no such thing; on the contrary, she has explicitly 
disclaimed any such pretension, and that to the 
whole €xtent we can possibly demand. What is it 
we do demand? Not tiat Great Britain should dis- 
claim the right to search American vessels, but we 
deny to her the right to visit‘and to board pirates 
who hoist the American flag; yes, and to search Bri- 
tish vessels, too, that have been declared to be'pi- 
rates by the laws of nations—pirates by the laws of 
Great Britain—pirates by the laws of the U. States. 
Now, it happens that behind all this exceeding great 
zeal against the right of search is'a ‘question which 
the gentleman took care not to bring nto view—and 
that is, the support and perpetuation of the African 
slave trade. That is the real question between the 
ministers of America and Great Britain—whether 


- slave traders, pirates, by merely hoisting the Ameri- 
- can flag, shall be saved from capture. 


I say there is no such thing as an exemption from 
the right of search by the laws of nations: and I 
challenge and defy the gentleman to produce the 
pre: The right, in time of war, we never have 

enied. Nay, we have ourselves exercised the right: 
and the decisions of the supreme court have sustain- 
ed us in doing so: and we should have a bad chance 
indeed with Great Britain were it otherwise. What 
is the right of search in time of peace? And how 
has congress, and how has the American govern- 
ment, felt on that subject? In 1817, when I was 
about to return from England to the United States, 
Mr. Wilberforce, then a member of the British par- 
liament, very celebrated for his long and persever- 
ing exertions to suppress the African slave trade, 
wrote me a note requesting an interview. I acceded 
promptly to his request: and in conversation he stat- 
ed to me that the British government had found that, 
without a mutual right of search between this coun- 
try and that upon the coast of Africa, it would be im- 
possible to carry through the system she had formed 
in connexion with the United States for the suppres- 
sion of that infamous traffic. I had then just signed 
with my own hand.a treaty declaring ‘‘the traffic in 
slaves” (not ‘the African slave trade’’) ‘unjust and 
inhuman,” and in which both nations engaged to do 
all in their power to suppress it. Mr. Wilbertorce 


inquired of me whether | thought that a proposal for, 


a mutual, restricted, qualified right of search, would 
be acceptable to the American government? 


I had at that moment a feeling to the full as strong 
against the right of search, as it had then been ex: 
ercised by British cruisers, as ever the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ingersoll) had in all his life. 
[had been myself somewhat involved in the reas 
tion as a public man. It constituted one of the 
grounds of my unfortunate difference from those 
with whom I had long been politically associated; 
and it was for the exertions I had made against the 
adinission of that right that I forfeited my place in 
the other end of the capitol; and, which was infi- 
nitely more painful to me, for this [ had differed 
with men long dear to me, and to whom I had also 
been dear, insomuch that fora time it interrupted 
all friendly relations between us. The first thing | 
said, in reply to Mr. Wilberforce, was: ‘“‘No; you 
may as well save yourselves the trouble of making 
any proposals on that subject; my countrymen, I am 
very sure, never will assent to any such arrangement.” 
He then entered into an argument, the full force of 
which 1 felt, when I said to him: ‘‘You may, if you 


wthink proper, make the proposal; but I think some 


other mode of getting over the difficulty must be re- 
sorted to; for the prejudices of my country are so 
immovably strong on that point that I do not believe 
they ever will assent.” I returned home, and held 
the situation of secretary of state under the admin- 
istration of Mr. Monroe, and was the medium 
through which the proposals of the British govern- 
ment was aflerwards made. I resisted and opposed 


it in the cabinet with all my power, and, though not | 





ing members of the cabinet, as well as Mr. Monroe 
himself, for they were all inclined to concede the 
right. I maintained my ground as long as I could; 
for there was at that time a strong inclination in 
congress also to assent to the proposal. Not a ses- 
sion passed but there was a proposition to request 
the president to negotiate for concession of this right 
of search. I resisted ‘it to the utmost; and in pri- 
vate company words passed between myself and a 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia of so warm a 
kind, that he thought it proper to allude to them ina 
letter to his constituents, in which he opposed my 
election to the presidency; and one of the grounds 
taken against me at that election was, that I was a 
determined enemy to the suppression of the slave 
trade; and an didboPais argument was made in sup- 
port of that. charge, in which reference was had to 
my votes on this question of a qualified right of 
search. I state this that I may set myself right on 
this subject. A gentleman who was at that time the 
leader of one of the parties in this house had endea- 
vored, from year to year, to prevail with the house 
to require of the president a concession of the right 
asked: I name him ‘to honor him; for he was one of 
the most talented, laborious, eloquent, and useful 
men upon this floor. I allude to Charles Fenton 
Mercer, of Virginia. Session after session he brought 
forward his resolution; and he continued to press it 
until, finally, in 1823, he brought the house, by yeas 
and nays, to vote their assent to'it; and, strange to 
say, there were but niné votes against it. The same 
thing took place in the other house; the joint resolu- 
tion went to the president, and he, accordingly, en- 
tered into the negotiation. It was utterly against my 
judgment and wishes; but I was obliged to submit, 
and I prepared the requisite despatches to Mr. Rush, 
then our minister at the court of London. When | 
he made his proposal to Mr, Canning, Mr. Canning’s | 
reply was, ‘Draw up your convention, and I will 
sign it.” Mr. Rush did so; and Mr. Canning, with- 
out the slightest alteration whatever, without: vary- 
ing the dot of ani, orthe crossing of a t, did affix to 
it his signature; thus assenting to our own terms, in 
our cwn language. The convention came back here 
for ratification; but, in the mean while, another 
spirit came over the feelings of this house as well as 
of the senate; a party had been formed against the 
administration of Mr. Monroe; the course of the 
administration was no longer favored, and the house 
came out in opposition to a convention drawn in con- 
formity to its own previous views. In the senate, 
however, all that could be got was the modification | 
of one article. The senate ratified the treaty, giving | 
the right of search, in the fullest manner, to Great 
Britain, with the exception, I think, of one article, 
whici extended theright to the coast of the United 
States; that was rejected. 

[Mr. Incensorn. There were three articles nega- 
tived; the second article was rejected, and some 
words altered in the third}. 


I cannot say as to a word or two, andI am willing 
to take the gentleman’s statement as correct. Of one’ 
thing I am sure; no exception was taken to the right 
of search; that was conceded fully. In consequence 
of these alterations, further negotiation became ne- 
cessary, and, finally, the treaty was not ratified. But, 
as to the right of search, in the bitterness of my soul, 
Isay it was conceded by all the authorities of this 
nation. I say this, because I am not now for conced- 
ing it. I hope the negotiations now about to take 
place may be carried on without any such conces- 





sion. There has been blustering and bullying far 
more than in my opinion was necessary on the sub-| 
ject; but no issue has yet been come to, and far less | 
have we come to war about it. 





In this very pamphlet, of which the gentleman from | 


Pennsylvania has spoken with so much honor, (and I | 


that, very little ground will be left them for refusing 
the right of search as heretofore proposed. 
But as to this question itself of the right of search, 


when before was the question made a matter of such 


infinite importance? When, in the history of this ng- 
tion, was the pretension raised that no such right ex- 
isted on the high seas? I will ask the clerk to reaq 
the 54th section, I think it is, of the collection law of 
the United States, passed, I believe, in 1798 or 99. 

While the clerk was searching for the act refer. 
red to— 

Mr. InceRsox stated that although there was 9 
maior in the senate for the ratification of the treg- 
ty which Mr..A. had referred to, there had been a 
large minority opposed to it throughout. 

Mr. Sranty and Mr. I.’ had here some passes, 
which were very much enjoyed, as it seemed, by the 
members around them, but which were unfortunate. 
ly lost to the reporter, who Joves genuine wit as wel] 
as any man]. 

The law was at length found, and the section read 
at the clerk’s table; and Mr. Apams proceeded. 

The point, said Mr. A. for which I have cited this 
act is, that itis here assumed that upon the high seas, 
at four leagues distance from the coast of the United 
States, you possess and’ may freely exercise the night 
of search.’ This is assumed in your revenue law; 
and, either by your revenue -cutters or your vessels 
of war, you may search any vessel of any nation ap- 
proaching within four leagues of your coast. Look 
to your laws for the suppression of the slave trade, 
and you find the same thing. You exercise that right 
now. Ifa British vessel freighted with slaves should 
come to-morrow within four leagues of any point of 
the coast, your vessels may search her, and bring her 
in for adjudication; and all the slaves on board of her 
would, on their coming on shore, at once be free.— 
Now, if this be so, what becomes of the doctrine that 
upon the high seas the right of seareh does not exist 
to all? {f, indeed, the question should be whether the 
right should not be refused to be extended beyond 
the distance of four leagues, and such an article 
should be inserted in the convention, it would be ef- 
fective, and no objection whatever could be made to 
it. Give Great Britain this right of search within 
four leagues of the coast of Africa, and what would 
become of the quesiion about the “rights of nations?” 
The position is false. No such right exists between 
nations, that they shall be exempted from the right 
of search in time of peace. The only authority for 
such a position is a declaration of sir William Scott, 
in the case of a French vessel called the Louis; but 
even that solitary declaration was made hypotheti- 
cally and extrajudicially; it wasa mere dictum of that 
distinguished man, and not delivered in a case which 
he was called to decide: while, at the same time, 
there is another declaration of sir William Grant, an 
authority fully equal to that of sir William Scott, di- 
rectly to the contrary. And thisis the gentleman’s 
authority from the Jaw of nations. 


I will take this occasion to say, in reference to the 
decisions of sir William Scott, that in cases where 
the West India slaves are concerned his decisions in 
regard to the right of search are very different from 
those which he was in the habit of making at the pe- 
riod of the French revolution. He was then a per- 
fect scourge toour merchants. He extended his con- 
struction of the law even to vessels under convoy.— 
But, as soon as the peace took place, and the West 
India planters’ interest was concerned, his decisions 
were very greatly changed. I say this with no pur- 
pose of reflecting on the memory of that able and up- 
right judge: a man with whom I formerly had the 
happiness to be personally acquainted, as I had with 
his father before him. He was a highly amiable man 
in private life, and in conversation one of the most 
charming of companions. Yet, truth demands from 


shall treat it with honor, too, as having proceeded | me the declaration, that, while all were revolted by 


from a publie minister of the United States at one of | 


his decisions on the bench during the war, lL have my- 


the most important courts of Europe), there is a pro-| self been quite as much so by those made since the 


position made which I do not say we ought to con-| war in cases of West India slaves. 
As a political question, involving the peace of | 


cede. 


In some cases he 
has gone even beyond the severity of the laws of our 


two great countries, and the suppression of the Afri-| own southern states; for in one case he decided that 


can slave trade, (for which I could bring myself to) 
almost any concession), it might have strong claims | 


a slave who had once become free by having landed 
in England, if he returned to his former master re- 


to consideration; but, as a politician, as a statesman, | turned at the same time to his bondage as a slave— 
as a negotiator, I doubt if this expedient of General| which is a step further than the slaveholders of our 


Cass be not even more objectionable than the right | 
|ever, have since been annulled—nullified (I do not 


of search itself. 


country have ever yet gone. Ali his decisions, how- 


The proposal is that the cruising vessels of either like the word, but it is here appropriate) by the uni- 
nation should have on board a naval officer (a lieu-| versal emancipation proclaimed by Great Britain in 


tenant I suppose) belonging to the other, and that he 
shall make the requisite search in person. 


This is | 


all her West India colonies. The decision of sir 
William Scott is, therefore, no authority: and I say 


held forth by way of compromise between the two| that there exists none other for the gentleman’s posi- 


parties, and as a mode of avoiding the difficulties} tion about the law of nations. 


Yet, in al] the discus- 


which embarrass the question. I will not say that if| sions I have seen upon the subject, this opinion in the 
the negotiation shall concentrate on this, as the only | case of the Louis is the eternal burden of the song; 


practicable expedient, itshould be rejected; but I will 
say this: If the gentleman from Pennsylvania, or the 


while no notice whatever is taken of the opposite apir 
nion of sir William Grant, a judicial authority of at 


a slayeholder myself, I had to resist the slavehold-| senate, or this house shall be so pressed as to concede | least as much weight. 
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ght th tion before th 
What have I brought this question before the com- 
mittee for in this form? And why have I quoted the 
revenue law? To show that there is no ground what- 
ever for this attempt to blow up a flame about the 
right of search; for declaring that this is a question ne- 
yer, never to be given up, and to make it the burden 
of a pacific war speech. [Alaugb}. 

| do apprehend that the noble negotiator, to whose 
character and merits the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia has paid a just and very -honorable tribute, and 
who to me is an acquaintance of nearly half a centu- 
ry’s standing, whom | formerly knew asa young man 
of distinguished ability then scarcely of age, as I had 
known his father with whom J was on the most 
friendly footing—I apprehend, I say, that the British 
minister will not take his instructions from the hono- 
rable gentleman from Pennsylvania. If the mode 
pointed out by that gentleman is the only mode of 
settling the delicate and difficult questions subsisting 
between the two governments,| think he will not take 
it. ._If, indeed, I could believe that the only alterna- 
tive between taking this advice to acknowledge at 
once that his country has been the aggressor omevery 
one of the disputed points, and yield every thing that 
is demanded on every one of these questions, and a 
desolating bloody war, however light such a war may 
appear in the gentleman’s eyes, (which he protests it 
does not, but which all his arguments show that it 
does), why then I should despair and go home and 


die, if I could. For the gentleman may make as light | 


of it as he pleases, this is no light question with me. 
Should the resort eventually be to war, I certainly 


_———— ————— 


right.” That is the sentiment which I think every | 
man should bring home to his heart on questions so 
weighty and so delicate as those inyolved in our pre- 
sent relations with Great Britain. If war we must 
have, oh let us have it for the, right; and let us not 
expect the God of battles to give success when we 
are in the wrong. 

I hope that the idea of our defenceless state, of 
which the gentleman seemed to make so light, as 
being . of, little consequence, and as presenting no 
obstacle to our going to war, because, if the British 
burn New York we can burn London, will be very 
differently viewed by this house, and that argu- 
ments of sucha description will have no weight here. 

Still less ought another argument which that gen- 
tleman presented to our consideration. He said that 
in reference to the threats by Great Britain to raise 
the flag of emancipation in our southern states, that, 
too, was a thing to be made light of, because Great | 
Britain herself was ina condition so precarious that | 











ment as it was to injure us at the south. 
I will not meet the gentleman on that question. 


most precarious situation. I believe that they are 
all in danger of a tremendous revolution; and none 
'so much as that very France. 


this house) that if it be true, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania intimates, that the interference of our 





have as little personal interest in it as any human he- 
ing, for. my career, at all events, must soon close; 
whatever calamities may grow out of it either to this 


minister in France, by the publication of the pamph- 
| let on which he bestowed so high praise, was the oc- 


casion of the refusal by France to ratify the quintu- | 





——— 


congress is opposed either to Martin Van Buren or 
to John Tyler. They would annihilate his family, 
root and branch, and forever abolish the monarchi- 
cal power he holds. I will not enter upon the ques- 
tion by whatauthority Louis Philippe holds his throne: 
it is not a question for this place gp, for this time: but 
[ will say that France and her ggpresentative body 
have that question clutched between the parties 
which there prevail; and that, in this coming war, 
which it seems this pamphlet of Mr. Cass is to kin- 
dle up, I would not give a picayune for his crown. 
And this is the state of things in which we are inyit- 
ed to go to war with France for our ally! 

[Mr. Incersott. The vote in the chamber was 
nearly unanimous. } 

Very well; that makes no difference. Iam show- 
ing that what the party which refuses the ratification 
are after is not the rightof search. They may throw 
dust in the Mr. Cass’s eyes, and make him believe 
that it is; but that is not the question, I repeat, be- 


her own people were as likely to overturn her govern- , tween France and the allies; nor was it the question 


in the chamber of deputies. The, gentleman says 


{| the vote was nearly unanimous; but. we know what 
believe that Great Britain, Jike all the other powers | 
of Europe, and more especially France, (to whom | 
we are advised to look as our chief reliance), is in a | 


that often means, viz: that nobody votes against a 
thing. But there was no appel nominal, (as they 
call it), no polling of the chamber. M. Guizot saw 


_the flame that was spreading, and he did not think it 


politic to oppose it. Whatever may have been the 


i must say here (and | vote, be assured that France never will go to war on 
I do not know whether it will be very acceptable to | the question of the right of search. 


And_ suppose 


| we have her assistance, pray for what avail will it 


be tous in anayal war with Great Britain, when 
‘France herself will be torn to pieces with the armies 
of Russia and Prussia marchmg on Paris? When 
she refused the other league, she found herself in 


country or to other countries, (and [ have learned to| ple treaty, I do not hold that proceeding in as much | such circumstances of danger that she thought it 


fee] that all my sympathies ought not to be absorbed 
in one, however dear), I can have no interest in 


} 


| admiration as the gentleman does: it comes too near 
success in doing wrong. Her minister had signed that 


necessary to expend |. do not know how many mil- 


lions of francs in throwing a wall around Paris. And 


them, looking to myself alone. To be sure, as to that! treaty, and the refusal to ratify it was not based in| now, if she does not ratify this quintuple treaty, she 
amiable little process of the burning of London and) the refusal by France of the right of search, for that may find herself in the like case—they may have to 
New York, what interest other gentlemen may feel’ right she had already granted by other and ‘ndepen-! put Paris within walls again, (just as if that could 


in it I cannot pretend to say—and there is many a 
man.in this house who has a far deeper interest in it 


than J have or can have; but this I will say, if there; moral principles which govern the intercourse and_ 


is a man in this house who could hear the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, with that cold indifference which 
animated his entire speech, (if indifference can be 
said to animate any thing), put the case of the burn- 


ing of the city of London as a revenge for the previ-; he has persuaded France to break her faith and put | 


ous burning of the city of New York, without feeling 
a thrill of horror, I should wish to have little further 
intercourse with that man. 


ing such an attitude and pursuing such a course as 
must infallibly bring us into a war! Would it much 
comfort the three hundred thousand men, women and 
children who would be turned homeless in the world 
by the burning of New York to know that London, 
with a population four times as great, was to burn 
too? A fiend could hardly bring his mind to contem- 
plate such a thought without horror. Would it be 
nothing to the people of the United States, nothing to 
the civilized world, nothing to the human race, that 
two such cities were swept from the face of the 
earth? Yet the gentleman very coolly spoke of such 
consummation as by no means impossible or impro- 
bable—he admitted that, in the event of a war, this 
might be one of the results. 


[Mr. Inczrsott. WhatI said was, that a distin- | minister (of which he did me the honor to send me | 
guished naval officer had assured me that it would be | a copy, and which | have read with the most pro- | 


dent treaties now in force. She is bound already 
,on that subject. And [say that, for the sake of the 


-conduct of nations, France owes an explanation to 
| the world of her refusal to ratify that treaty. If it 
| be true that General Cass has effected this result, I, 
| for one, do not thank him for it. Not only because 


-herself in the wrong in the future controversies 
which may arise between her and the other parties 


The burning of London! to that treaty, but also because it looks like an’ 
and the hope of that is to be a motive for our assum- | intermeddling with the political affairs of Europe: | 


it has the aspect of engaging us in entangling al- 
_liances with foreign nations, the very evil against 
which the venerable Washington and the venerable 
| Jefferson both so emphatically warned their country- 
men. 
|. In Washington’s Farewell Address (a paper which 
had lately been read in that hall, and which ought 
always to be read and heard with the deepest reve- 
_rence) there is a paragraph expressly devoted to that 
subject. And Mr. Jefferson made it a sort of politi- 


'cial relations with all nations, but entangling alli- 
hances with none.” Such has been the policy of the 
United States from that time to this. And I must 
say that the pamphlet which was put forth by our 


' 


cal motto, to have “peace friendship, and commer- ' 


save them). What good could she do with her (fifty) 
steamers, I believe, and our one, against the hundred 
owned by Great Britain? One against a hundred—or 
say two. Well, that is two per cent.—rather worse 
than even the stock of the Bank of the United States. 
fA laugh.] 

The gentleman has made a speech to incite us to 
war with England, because we may count upon the 
aid of France! And what good can France do us 
with such a burning mountain in the midst of her 
own territory? Threatened as she is every hour with 
a renewal of the scenes of her revolution, when the 
Chouans, as they were called, went roaming and 
ranging through the country burning and slaying— 
rifling churches and breaking open nunneries, and 
tying the nuns and friars to drown them, calling it 
“republican marriages;” butchering prisoners in cold 
blood, and keeping the guillotine in play till the ken- 
nels literally ran down with the blood of those whom 
they called aristocrats—their nobles and men of pro- 
perty. The sort of liberty there enjoyed was a jail 
delivery of prisoners to a mob who surrounded the 
prison doors, and as the victims were set free clove 
them down in the street. That is history; and it will 
be history again if the very danger which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania sees should be realized. And 
what sort of an ally is this for the United States in a 
war against England ' 


What I say is of necessity desultory. It must be 


just as easy for to burn London as for the British to, found attention) has suggested to me the question as so: [ was taken entirely by surprise. The gentleman’s 


burn New York. } 


| to the prudence and expediency of thus making us 


motion and his speech were alike unexpected by me. 


Well: and that was stated as an argument why we! in any sort parties to the wars which are ahead. | I had other topics which I intended to touch; but I 


ought to take such a stand with Great Britain as) And I here ask this house and the country to believe have had no time to methodise. 
would bring us into war with her. I suppose the na-| that if the refusal of France to ratify the quintuple | go on.” 


val officer who said this was himself eager for the dis-;| treaty shall be persevered in, which I can scarcely 


tinction of such a deed—and distinguished he assured-| believe possible), that the right of search has not 


ly would be. 


[Mr. Ineersout. 
that he would do it.] 


Mr. A. resumed. I remember that one of our most | tion between France and the four powers. 
celebrated naval officers once gave this toast: ‘“‘our, has conceded it. 


any part in the wars which may follow, and in which 


Yes, he was; and he declared) we are in some danger of becoming entangled. That, | vent its occurrence. 


| Tsay, will form no partin such wars. It is no ques- 
France 


{It is her bad faith m refusing the 


country: may she be always right; but, whether right) ratification that is more likely than any thing else to 


or wrong, 


departments of their government to whom the right 
of judging is consigned have so determined. ‘The 
question of right and wrong in war is a question for 
such an assembly as this, not for the deck of a man- 
of-war. Ido not therefore disapprove of the toast 
as one to be taken by a naval officer; but, as a mo- 
ral question, to be decided by a vote in this house 


within two months’ time from this day, I never 


would adopt the sentiment. I would rather say, 
“our country: may she always be successful; but, 


whether successful or not, may she always be in the 


|in what was called the Syrian question. 


she then, for the first time, gave back and signed the 
league. 

And what will be our condition if, in consequence 
of the intrigues of our minister, we are involved in 
a European war on the hollow pretence of this right 
of search? There is in the French house of depu- 
ties, which the gentlemen from Pennsylvania says 
was influenced by General Cass in its refusal to rati- 
fy, an interest whose constant aim is to overthrow 
the dynasty of Louis Philippe, and destroy every 
remnant of it: a party who are muclr more bitterly 
opposed to him than any portion of either house of 





She was | should. 


[Cries of “go on— 
| The gentleman from Pennsylvania talks about war 
between us and Great Britain as a very light thing, 
and then gives us all his good advice in order to pre- 
And next, for the instruction 
of the noble negotiator who has visited our shores, 
he tells him how certain it is that she must be beaten 


| because we are unarmed—such must be the conse- 
quence: it always has been. Unarmed nations always 


may she always be successful.” This | embroil her with those powers, just as it happened | have beaten those that were armed. Itis natural they 
might be a very good toast for an officer of the navy. 
Military men, I admit, are not bound to enter into) then on the very verge of a war, when she found, | history, 
the moral questions which may arise between nations; | before she was aware of it, that the fleets and arms 
by their commissions they are bound to take it for| 
granted that their country is in the right, when those | 


Really, this is a discovery—not in natural 
but in the history of war. 
If we are to have a war, I hope that the negotia- 


of Great Britain had settled the question for her; and | tor will not take the gentleman’s advice so far as to 


become alarmed, and give the advice to his govern- 
ment which the belief of such positions might lead 
|to. I hope he will not give that importance to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania—to 
whose remarks | always attach great importance— 
and hope that the nation will weigh them well, and 
make up their minds as to the necessity of prepara- 
tion. I hope that he will think that the honorable 
gentleman has been indulging his fine imagination a 
little; that he has been displaying his ingenuity; that 
he has been speaking for the admiration of this house; 
or, if you please has been making a speech for Bun- 
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combe, which means, in his case, I believe, the third the spirit of John Bull? No, sir; that is = the wa 
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sae . ; The sezate then proceeded to the consi i a Hi 
district of the city of Philadelphia. augh. wets oe ‘ proceeded to the consideration of Ee 
hope he will ase thd i ie Sirah tates teak m4 : gor bedend he Biewty ce Bg per Pica A rect as ike bi ote one laws ge States over q WepN 
will take it for granted all this is intended for the ‘more { Sti ft ie" Stead at eee ar woes (eee hee, And >) mittee o! 
: aati ae een al me he is not really’ earl, ind Wellington: wee drented gue Sut dees bereeoding we WATCH BS Red. FORME ARH On the q ar ‘ 
serious in this thing; and that, on the bein: thi tatty: Pes he 4q ork, hé 
will conclude to go 4 with the acento fete “ os Sactie OF Soka Beal “ts sindbus aah A agen AUP ELSE ine Cece ‘ghar ia d.to the considera- 4 lated to 
if the specch had ne¥er been made. [Roars of laugh- | ards;” the titles he bestows may possibly be fancies | therein sAloureee ‘over te ™ ' F one, ae Apeat 7 Mr. E 
ter.] | of the brain, unworthy the notice of a philosopher; aroy Mt eae Me aren tae, 
_ But suppose that the negotiator, seeing the speech | but, such as they are, they are not to be ren iy sake Aprit 18. Mr. Morehead presented the preamble © of the | 
in the papers, and very possibly in pamphlets, and rendering. There is one name in British history and resolutions of the legislature of Kentucky, re- " one 
becoming aware of its deep impression on this house connected with surrendering, and it is that of Byng; lating to the restrictions imposed on ‘tobacco by fo- me servic’, 
and this country, should conclude that war is proba- | and I think myself that the chance of sharing the fate |Te#S9 nations, and recommending countervailing du- a penditul 
bly to take place, and should write home to his go-| of Byng is much more likely to be the fate of him | "es. ony , bay intercov 
vernment, giving them an account of the gentleman’s who surrenders all his country’s demands than the Mr. Allen submitted a'resolution calling upon the am been’ 
speech, [renewed laughter,] and commending it to ' possession of an earldom. president for official correspondence between him hey : 
their meditations. We have had one experiment of | [Here Mr. A. yielded toa motion for the commit- | 294 either of the contending parties of the state of 1S 
the effect such a document may produce in England. | tee’s rising, which motion prevailing, the committee Rhode Island. sta. 
There was, I believe, a certain report from a mem-! rose accordingly and the hour being late the house | message was received from the house of repre- a 
ber of the committee on foreign relations quite as‘ adjourned. On motion the following day Friday sentatives announcing the death of the hon. Joseph oxen 
warlike as the gentleman's speech, and made, too, | Mr. .4dams concluded his reply to Messrs. Incersaly Lewrence, of Pennsylvania; when Mr. Buchanan rose ah 
under the same professsion of a great desire for! and Wise.] 7 and said: It has become my painful duty, the second ete 
pees ’ Well, sir, that report, through the agency, time since the commencement of the present session ye 7 
suppose, of the British minister here, went home of congress, to move the adjournment of the senate a ployer’ 
to his government, and when it got to London it pro- TWENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, /as a token of respect for the memory of a member of ee 
duced a sort of combustion of London—not that it SECOND SESSION. the Pennsylvania delegation. Joseph Lawrence de- foreign 
actually burnt the city down, as the gentleman’s war- parted this life, at his lodgings in this city, yesterday a eer 
like friend is to do, but it set the city in a flame. SENATE. morning, at a little after 11 o’clock, in the 54 year BE per 
And what was the effect of it? Why, sir, our min-| Apri 14. Mr. Barrow presented the credential of his age. Of him it may be emphatically said, that © in ietti 
ister wrote forthwith to the valiant commander of} of the hon. Charles MW. Conrad, senator elect f he he died as he lived, at peace with God and man. Be: 
our squadron in the Mediterranean to lose no time | state of Louisiana in place of Aleweider ‘ie, ot ©\ Mr. Lawrence was no common man. His intellect . ae 
in getting nearer home. (Loud laughter.) Take} signed. Mr. C. was then duly qualified Pas es ok his was of a high order, and his mind was stored with ie " 
my word for it, if the speech of the honorable gen- | seat, 74 oe*% 8 |useful and practical knowledge. Although he did Be a t 
tleman, or any thing else, shall get us into war with| The president of the senate laid before the body a | 2? enjoy the advaniage of a liberal education, he ; pi Pr 
Great Britain, the constituents of the honorable gen- | communication from the president in com lian had in a great degree supplied this deficiency by his . ft was 
E tleman and of other gentlemen who represent our great | with a resolution of February 2, on the Texas b *© |own industry and reflection. His fellow citizens at ¥ ol ge 
j commercial capitalists on this floor will wish they|dary, and of 24th July last ink ‘Yiu eubitact pu an early period of his life, became sensible of his 4 wha 
i could call to the two hundred millions’ worth of their | commercial regulations with. Austria. J Our! worth, and he served nine years as a member of the % vail c 
afi floating commercial marine to get nearer home, too;/ A petition was presented from citizens of Pike house of representatives in the legislature of his na- ? sottie’ 
i but it will be then too late. : county, Illinois, praying to have the fire steamer of tivestate. During four sessions of this period, he was > Thec 
f There is one consideration which ought to operate | Uriah Brown, of Riialivitle teated elevated, by the confidence and regard of his fellow ‘ very ¢ 
: on this house, especially on those who here repre- A resolution introduced some days since by Mr. members, to the distinguished station of speaker of - and e 
4 sent the commercial and navigating interests of this| [Poodbury. and predicated on a memorial from citi the house. He was afterwards transferred by the > compe 
y country; and that is, the difference between the con- | zens of Portsmouth, N. H. in relation to our colonial same constituents to the councils of the nation, and © havec 
} stitutions of England and this country in relation tol relations, and instructing the committee on com- served as a member of the house of representatives total 
; the declaration of war. If we go to war with Great} merce to inquire into the arrangements of foreig during the 19th and 20th congress. At a subsequent * China 
A sritain, we must do it by act of congress. Though | governments, and whether their spirit is adhered A period he was elected by the legislature of Pennsyl- > Amer 
E our ministers and our executive officers may utter| snd if not what measures are neseeanry to share aig vania treasurer of the state, and during one year dis- D ciat j 
“ threatening words, yet thanks be to ay yep oh ciprocity, was taken up. pg a — aes that responsible office entirely the sa 
a | not’the power to put the country into a state of war : o the public satisfaction. He was finally elected to s i 
at Riek pleneute, whether it will or no. Should the ME i ype gorge 8 the fenale and argued the present congress, where he was destined to “ihe > aa 
résident and his cabinet think with the gentleman Ryne Dat Metehe hoa Resi my the Coe of | his earthly career. B ter pl 
rom Pennsylvania, (Mr. Incersou), or with the ple hile i naehtinotding Lat f Pich shee gr Mr. Lawrence was nota frequent debater, but when ceive 
gentleman from ve yA Yin nt np the peo- had fallen off P g years of high tariff they | he chose to speak his efforts were always marked by posed 
, j as ss th elves th i ) . : ; e ' . s Fg /_ ¢ 
° , : length hereafter into the calculations and data fur- “fe subject; and he always commanded the NG 
vernment. Meantime, we cannot commit any act) «Poa heh this aetebinn froma Wtete Mlamnnohi ata tur! attention of his audience. Whilst he maintained ed wi 
of hostility until war has been regularly declared. Mr. Huntington contended that the alaaied reg | his own opinions firmly, his heart was the seat of > pleni 
But how is it with Great Britain? This very en-| jations had been made to act. mos! AE Cg kindness and benevolence, and therefore he was al- _ Mexi 
voy has only to write home a letter of five lines,} American interests. Practical men had felt it on ways tolerant of the opinions of others. He discharg- .o- 
saying, ‘I perceive that the spirit of this people is! shewn it, men who understood the subject ed all the relative duties of life in a most exemplary Amer 
for war,” and another order, expressed in five lines} Mr, Riuaudas ate replied to Mr. Woodburu, and af. ene: He was a most affectionate husband, a B India 
more, directing all naval commanders to take every | ter further discussion by Messrs. Woodbur _ sahed father and devoted friend. - mere 
American vessel they find afloat, and straightway our | and Huntington, the resolution was for the resent He was a practical farmer all his days, and never oa 
ships will be carried, without further delay or cere-| Jaid on the table. ; P pursued any other occupation. In this most useful even 
mony, into British ports, there to be—not condemn-| After the transaction of exccutive business, the se- and honorable employment, calculated above all _ them 
ed, but kept under sequestration; not confiscated, nate adjourned. ’ others to inspire the mind with elevated and ennobl- and f 
but just kept snug to abide the result of this negoti- i ing thoughts, he early ascended from the works of » twee 
ation. _Aprit 15. Mr. Cuthbert, of Georgia, appeared in | nature by which he was surrounded to nature’s God. ; there 
[Mr. Syyner, of Pennsylvania. I hope he will his seat. He wasa sincere and devoted but tolerant Christian, 5 5 
write such a letter.] _ The president laid before the senate a communica- | and he was not deserted in the last hour of his exist- ; 
And then, if we do (as the gentleman holds out to tion from the war department in relation to what ex- | ence by that Being in whom he had confided. He Be d 
our hopes) confiscate the two hundred millions of} Ppenses ean be reduced, in which he refers to his re- | met his fate with calmness and resignation, and pass- Euro 
dollars of our state debt, the British will have some- | port at the commencement of the session. ed through the dark valley of the shadow of death may 
f thing to compensate them for the loss. Mr. Smith, of Connecticut, presented a petition leaning on the arm of his Redeemer. In contemplat- U.S 
4: Am I drawing a fanciful picture? The gentleman from Isaac Barto, wounded by the bursting of a shell, | ng such a life and such a death, well may each of mts 
Z u well knows that it is a practical and sober account of | to be placed on the invalid pension list. Mr. S. com- | Us exclaim, with the worldiy-minded prophet of old, be 
> = just what has heretofore taken place. That is the mented on the rule of the department, which made it “Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my - 
E way in which Great Britain always begins a war. | necessary to have the evidence of an officer in cases last end be like his.” ee 
e Let any one look to the past history of her proceed- of wounds, as an arbitrary and unjust rule. How The usual resolutions were then adopted. And Weg 
(ings, to the war of 1793, for instance. What was| Were these soldiers in many cases to obtain the testi- the senate adjourned. reler 
4 the complaint of France against her at that day? | mony required? for by another rule, no less arbitrary, Apri 19. The senators attended the funeral of pli 
ie That her fleets swept the ocean before she had made they never could raise above warrant officers, be the hon. Joseph Lawrence, late representative from Heee 
ted any declaration of war. wa not ye the proclaim- oped en rae os might. P They aanhd avail | Pennsylvania. teal 
eps wy, Oo Han _ No: anorder in council | taemselves of no testimony save from an officer wi ‘ ve ~ 
ie to Aachen 23% nya Oe military, is all that is re-| an epaulet and educated at West Point. ihe ee ae er arg were presented, from Perry ood 
: * quisite. Are the gentleman’s constituents prepared _Petitions from New York in favor of the currency petitions ay Re ners be ep sant a sere oul 
for this? bill as modified by the senate, and alse for a reduc- caps, shoes, ready made clothi &e . ‘edit whi 
os (Mr. Syyper. “Yes, yes.”’] tion on jewelry were presented. Mr Wrixht of New York. og . bs Pe 
C Is this one of the advantages we shall enjoy inthe} On motion of Mr. Bagby, adopted b 6 the ‘tentalete va ee resolutions ie 
ty desired war with England, that the first notice we Resolved, That the secretary of the navy be in-| their raieneedbatiann and pee . ea eee frat 
* shal] have of it is the capture of our commerce in ienpled to pear oes Nee ere person or persons, | peal of the distribution act ators to vote for the re- — 
| every sca? whose scientific knowledge on such subjects may| Mr. ing Sanaa! ’ , 
. get well aware that it isa very easy thing for} render him or them competent to the capicciconas OY sg ripe omy way, wade age “9 aa 
by one to get up here, and ery in loud and boastiul tones, | of such duty, to examine the recent invention of| Mr. Allen’s resolution for executive d Rhode : the 
t ‘perish commerce, perish credit;” perish every thing, | Thomas S Easton to prevent the explosion of steam | Island correspondence, was taken up ar aM Sim- the , 
3 but keep the nation’s honor untarnished! “yield no-| boilers, and to report the results of the examination | mons preferring it to la over until tea ; its anne 
by thing, make no apr sarees And the pomnegh . | to bt —e — 7 pos practicable delay. consideration wale secohdaale Atemed macyerinr wit ' wer 
Great Britain is then to yield every thing, why tha ie bill for the relief of capt. lsaac Hull, w: TBR iS I ieee? alle plage : 
i is the way to get an earidoun! An earldom! Is that| a third time and passed. ' Spitcaeeie [Remee§ further minor procecdings, the senate ad- pow 
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5. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


wespay, Apri 13. The house being in com- 
ue ae the whole, on the bill making appropria- 
tions for diplomatic expenses, and Mr. Linn, of New 
York, having moved to strike out so much of as re- 
exico. : 

ea hee said that as early as 1750, being the 2d 
session of the Ist congress, the incidental authority 
of the legislature over our foreign intercourse was 
exercised by an act limiting the appropriation for its 
service, and requiring a specific account of its ex- 
penditure. The power of this branch over foreign 
intercourse is rather incidental than express. It had 
peen exercised from 1790 to the present time in the 
came form by this house through its power of grant- 
ing or withholding supplies. Until 1818, these | 
appropriations (excepting on an occasional special 
commission) were always general, and it was left to 
executive discretion to determine the magnitude and 
character of the respective missions. Since that pe- 
riod congress has adopted a more specific form, and 
has required a particularization of the agents em- 
loyed, their destination and expenses. He premised 
this to show that a share of the responsibility of our 
foreign intercourse rests with this branch of congress. 
Economy and public utility, | am satified from exa- 
mination, require a reduction of its whole system, 
&e., beneficial innovations might and should be made 
in letting down the grades, reducing expenses, and 
in some cases defining their powers. To this end 
was introduced at the last session by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. dams] a resolution pre 
ing into the expediency of such reduction, and I re- 
eret we have no report from the committee to which 
it was referred. We have some seven envoys and 
charges in the north and south American republics, 
whereas, by retaining the consuls, three are all that 
can possibly be needed, one at Mexico, and one at 
some point on the Pacific,and one on the Atlantic side. 
The commercial importance of Mexico to us is not 
very great. The sum of the annual imports from 
and exports thereto by last returns are $6,690,342, 
compare this with that of some countries where we 
have only a consul or other similar agent. ‘The sum 
total to and from the Hanse Towns is $6,719,952, 
China $7,650,795, Cuba $16,145,992, and British 
American colonies $8,101,017. As far as commer- 
cial insignificance admits of objections to Mexico, 
the same objections might be opposed to a mission to 
Brazil, Russia and Prussia. Brazil, because an “‘em- 
pire” is honored at an useless expense with a minis- 
ter plenipotentiary, while China, who would not re- 
ceive a minister if we sent one, is successfully dis- 
posed of by a consular agency. If Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Danish dominions, and Netherlands, Sweden, 
Norway, Sardinia, and the Sicilies, are communicat- 
ed with through a charge, whence the necessity of a 
plenipotentiary to Mexico, Brazil, Russia or Prussia. 
Mexico, since Spain has acknowledged her indepen- 


—_ 


he would send two or three ministers if it would ef- 
fect the annexation of Texas or the relief of our 
men who were working as slaves in their streets, but 
the, first thing was to know how they got there, and 
whether if they were caught in bad company we 
could do more than give them our sympathies. Our 
worthy friend from N. York, (Mr. Linn) seemed to 
think that our agents were abroad chiefly for dollars 


history of Gen. W. Thompson, to show that he had 
introduced the proposition to recognise Texas, and 
he doubted not one of the fruits of his mission would 
be a renewal of the proposition for its annexation. 
Mr. L. noticed the claims of our. citizens against 
Mexico, and expressed the conviction that, if ever 
settled at all, it would be by their relinquishment, 
either for a Mexican recognition of Texan indepen- 
dence or for the direct cession of its territory to the andcents. Mr. R. considered that a small matter 

U. States. To prevent the evils that would ensue to what war was. The ambassador to England had 

from this, this mission in his judgment ought not to more todo than any other minister. There were the 

be allowed. Mr. L. next deprecated all interference Creole Oregon and other affairs, of which he was now 

or sympathy for Texas on the grounds of good faith prevented from speaking, which he had to settle, and 

towards Mexico and its inevitable tendency to in- he ought to have more pay. He Would vote to in- 

volve us in a war. crease his salary, and some others might be cut off 
Mr. Pickens said that the gentleman from New | entirely. ; 

York [Mr. Linn] had bial pried ‘oh reasons for object-| Mr. Fillmore said that the chairman of the com- 
ing to this mission that it had for its object the an-| mittee a foreign affairs (Mr. .4dams) who ite his 

nexation of ‘Texas, a point of deep interest for this | (Mr. F’s) Mentor and he thought should be the Men- 
country, and which was felt throughout the civilized | tor of the house in reference to foreign relations had 
world. The gentleman had put our foreign missions |Corresponded with the secretary of state and had 
on the basis of commercial importance. Mr. P. | Stated that they had come to the conclusion notwith- 
considered that in political relations no country was | Standing their anxious desire to reduce them, not to 
at present more to be considered than Mexico. recommend any reduction at the present time. Mr. 
When we look to our political relations with her we | F. would be unwilling to do any thing to contenance 
must be impressed with the vast importance of that |@0y steps towards the annexation of Texas but the 
mission. It was said that important movements had | fearof such a result would not justify the with- 
taken place there with regard to California; Great drawal of our minister. He hoped his colleague 
Britain had her eye on California. He would put it | Would withdraw his motion. 

to the gentleman of New York, if the city of New; Mr. Cushing argued as unreasonable and fallacious 
York itself was not more interested in this mission | the assumption by Mr. Linn of the tables of imports 
therefore, than any portion of the Union. If it was|and exports as determining the propriety of the re- 
true that Great Britain had made large advances to|spective missions and instanced the Hanse towns 
the imbecile power of Spain, and the final league | that he had alluded to, as the entrepot of the German 
was to be the possession of Cuba, was it not a mat-| confederation and that our immense exports to them 
ter of vital importance to have a first rate mission to} were not consumed by theirown population. In re- 
Spain also, to inform us of those matters. Mr. P.|spectto our relations with Mexico, he said though 
felt pity and contempt for that narrow economy that| the U. States might justly have pursued the course 
would strike at the great interests of our country,|of France and have battered down the castle of 
and would put this mission on the narrow and con-| Ulloa they had adopted a more pacific policy in kind- 
temptible grounds of local interest. Mr. P. next) ness and good will to that couutry and had acquiesed 
eulogised the efforts of Texas, and asked if we could | in settling by negotiation and indemnification. Un- 
see the “bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh,” breth- | der that treaty, commissioners were appointed, sup- 
ren from our very hearthstones, cloven down in| posed to bea part of a judicial tribunal, but no soon- 
blood and murder by our sides, with indifference? | er had they arrived at Washington than they set up 
We must first tear from the heart every emotion, | the pretensions of diplomatic agents. The difficul- 
every sentiment, every tie that can bind man to his /|ties relative to this convention were now to be set- 
fellow man. Mr. P. did not believe it was any part | tled, and others on the construction of the treaty for 
\of the mission to procure the annexation of Texas; | indemnity. and whether the U. States is to enforce 
the suggestion was new to him, but if it were true,|the payment of the $2,000,000 reported by the con- 
it would he no reason with him for reducing or strik- | vention to be due her, and whether the unliquidated 
ing out this mission. This is notime for such a thing, |claims are to be the subject of a new convention. 
when our own citizens were wearing chains in Mex-| But in addition another question not less serious was 
ico, and forced to walk its streets in ignominious | how that treaty is tobe executed; whether Mexico 
bondage. ‘The resources of this republic should be | will pay the $2,000,000 already due and, if not, and 
pledged to avenge the wrongs and vindicate the|Sania Anna pursuing the same course as with other 
rights of its humblest citizen. Mr. P. hoped yet to|claims shall choose to repudiate this debt what 
see the day when the lone star of Texas would add|course the U. States is totake. It pleased the gen- 
new lustre to the constellation that blazes on our} tleman tv slide over and keep out of view this im- 











dence derives her supplies, with exceptions of a few 
American articles, directly from Spain and her West 
India colonies. Her eagerness to carry on her com- 


own banner. ‘The cost of our whole foreign rela-|mense mass of questions,, which creates an indis- 
tions amounted to something under $80,000. He|pensable necessity for a minister at Mexico. Be- 
| agreed that alterations might be admitted, particu-|sides this and if there were no other question, the 


merce with us is induced from a regard for her own | larly in respect to Austria, but he was willing to do 
revenues. They have several times insisted upon |as our ancestors had done, leave the subject to the 
even the confiscation of our vessels and cargoes for!department that had charge of it. We ought to in- 
the most insignificant transgression of mere forms, | crease the grade of the mission to China at this parti- 
and for breaches of law, enacted if enacted at all, be-| cular juncture, and as to opposition to the mission to 
tween the time of their sailing hence, and arriving | Mexico, because it might lead to the annexation of 
there. These hard dollars which are made to jingle! Texas, he trampled upon the feelings dictating it 
so musically in the ears of our agents in periodical | with scorn and contempt. 

conveyance i mpico and Vera Cruz , 

are dcatined ee ar tee, but for Cuba and| . “rt. Reynoldsremarked that he and his people were 
Europe, for governments, whose commerce is more | for peace: but on honorable terms or else they pre- 
important to them than is ours, and who, unlike the | ferred war.» No reasonable man wanted a war; be- 


U. States, keep her honest and compel her to pre- | C&¥S¢s we had all we could desire without it; even 
serve her faith either by negotiation or by floating | © could alter our government if necessary eee 
batteries. The most that our commerce can possi- |! 38 they were now doing in Rhode Island. There 
bly require with her is a mere charge or a consul. was no necessity of a war with Great Britain or any 
But I have objections of another character that out- | other nation but we must be mindful of our honor 
weigh all others to granting this appropriation. I ~~ character hide! bem at ” hay «sing ah 
refer to our political relations and the adjustment of | Spe wage Birgu rep poe gay oe bar 30 ti 
our claims upon her and our relations with ‘Texas. jed the northern country for their Yankee friends to 

cut pine trees if they wished and if it had been in 


Recent ey isfie i . 

attempts sateen ae antoens parr aml the western country they would have had it long be- 
wl * . a bs } au a ta le av - s it. 

the annexation of Texas to this Union. ‘fore this because they would have settled oni 


One of its | iy : : 
rineipal } , . {Laugh.] There were two kinds of right; a special 
Pr neipal instruments 1s to be found in the character | leading right which we did not go so much for in 


of our present minister, and as no higher interests | P 
. ‘ 7? u - . . . j i r $ . s 
can be involved than the political considerations | this country, {a laugh;] but the God of nature’s right 


which bel sey lee ; "| as the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Lewis) had 
vert to satin: bo parr gh scoeaeal aenas ‘called it was what they wanted. ‘There was no man 
would trace the progress of 4 Texian revolution | 2" ths house who wanted to see the search of our 


om its i i + vat. | Shi foreign coasis. 
from its inception to the present time, the legislation | Ships on g - 


of several of the states and of congress, the menwho| The chairman called the gentleman to order for 
produced the revolution, and connect it all with the | irrelevancy. 

present position of that country, would conclude that | Mr. R. said it was his duty to speak of this be- 
the difficulties heretofore existing between ours and | cause the subject of foreign relations was up. He 
the Mexican government had reference only to the | would go even to raise the salary of our minister at 
annexation of Texas, and that the efforts to effect it} London because he had more to do than any person 


were to be renewed with all its attendant moral and! on earth. fLaugh.] His constituents wanted Tex- 
Political evils, 





fact thatan American citizen was at this hour in 
bondsman’s chains treated as a felon was ample 
cause to send a person to demand redress. Would 
to God that the people of this country and the mem- 
bers of this house would feel! that it is enough that a 
citizen of the U. States is held in bondage in a fo- 
reign country, by every maximof patriotism and 
honor to arouse them to guard the life of our citizens 
as the Roman republic felt it her duty to maintain 
the honor and protect the lives of her citizens. The 
gentleman professed to believe that the appointment 
of Gen. Thompson originated in the purpose of an- 
nexing Texas to the union and he professed to be- 
lieve this. Had he any evidence, any knowlege of 
it. The gentleman had said the annexation would 
be a question of war. If he (Mr. C.) had followed 
the train of reasoning, it was not a question of war 
with Mexico but with Great Britain. That was to 
say, if there should happen to be an extension of the 
bounds of the United States, Great Britain was to 
make war withus, and we were to be deterred from 
our interests through the apprehension that Great 
Britain might frown onus. He would not say that 
the gentleman from New York was not sincere in 
entertaining this apprehension, but he would say 
that he thought it was an apprehension that disho- 
nored and degraded the house of representatives. 
Did Great Britain ask our permission to add a mil- 
lion of souls to her possessions every year; to go to 
China and seize and massacre unoffending thousands 
of the people of China, not only in outrage of the 
rights of tne people of China, but of those commer- 
cial nations whose intercourse with China is thus in- 
terrupted? Notatall. And were we to be told that 
we are not to judge of our relations and foreign po- 
licy, but to ask whether the earl of Aberdeen might 





shrug his shoulders? The gentleman had alluded to 


Mr. L. referred to the representative | as in with them if they were willing themselves and} some proffer of Ferdinand VII for the cession of 
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ed, 


Cuba to the United States, which England prevent- | tivity in favor of Texas when a representative would 
He (Mr. C.) remembered many years ago read- | render him not as acceptable to the Mexican govern- 


ing. with sentiments of admiration a message of ;mentas an individual less committed to that eause, 
James Monroe, and a passage of that message writ- | and that his temper, however high his'talents, unfitted 


ten, he believed. by an honorable member. of this | him for it. 


Gentlemen in the south did not. appre- 


house, in which the powers of Europe, one and ali, | ciate the feelings which pervaded the country. in re- 


were told that, the United States would not look on ; ference to this Texian question. Throughout more: 


with tranquillity it any power of Europe undertook 
to acquire Cubafrom Spain. It was the monarchs 
of urope who were told that we would not bear 
with patience that another king should be introdac- 


than half the states of this union, it was watched 
| with the utmost jealousy, and excited the deepest 
| feeling, because it was well known that anxious ef- 
| 


forts had long been going on to effect the annexation 


ed on the continent of America. The gentleman | of Texas to the United States, and it was as, perfect- 


had wholly misrepresented. the fact. 


It was the U. | ly understood that the entering wedge to the accom- 


States that prevented the introduction of another | plishment of such a design was never applied in the 


monerch into this continent. 


\open light of day, but secretly, and, for ought that 


Messrs. Linn and Cushing briefly explained as to appeared upon the surface, that wedge might. not 


historical facts. 


only be entered, but driven. up past all hope of re- 


Mr. Cushing said the thing that happened was, | traction before the fact was known to all. And there 
thatovertures were made from the subjects of Spain | Were those in this union who looked the more sharp- 
residing in Cuba. What their authority was, how | ly at all such measures from their apprehension as to 
they received it from the people of Cuba, was im- | the connexion between the annexation of Texas and 


material to the main point. 


He doubted not that | the extension of slavery. 


Mr. S. referred to the vast 


overtures were made from inhabitants of Cuba, and | "Umber of petitions which they had sent up against 
they might be again; for now there was danger that | the annexation. That number was not so great now, 
England would place her grasping hand on Cuba, | because an impression had begun to prevail that the 
and the people of Cuba might again make these over- danger was now over. But Mr. 8. could assure them 


tures. 
Mr. I. D. Jones, of Maryland, said that he had lis- 


tened to the remarks of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Linn) with very great surprise. 


the member made the motion to strike out the appro- | 
priation for a mission to Mexico Mr. J. expected in | 


advance of his speech to hear his reasons based upon 
the insulting language of its ‘upstart tyrant” (as he 
had been appropriately styled in the other wing of 
the capitol) in reference to our people and govern- 
ment. 
our fellow citizens would be his causes for stopping 
all diplomatic intercourse. Imagine my surprise on 


When | 


hearing him base his motion on his belief that the, 


purpose of sending him was to annex Texas. The 
gentleman did not explain to us the mods operandi of 
this new fangled arrangeraent. When he resumes I 
hope he will favor us with his explanation. Mr. J. 


then remonstrated and protested against the course | 
of remark of Mr. Linn against Texas and said he | 


knew no such place as the ‘‘revolted province of 
Texas.” 
part of the Mexican confederacy. 


recapitulated its history and stated that her indepen- , resume his seat. | ‘ Thad 
- 7 : ' of the present minister had a direct bearing on such a| #mount of twelve or thirteen millions, and yet we 


dence had been recognized by the U. States, France, 
Great Britain, Belgium and Holland. 


Mr. Linn asked if Mexico had ever recognised her | 


independence and if not if she were not to be consi- 
dered as in a state of revolt. 

Mr. Jones. No sir; but nevertheless is Texas not 
de facto and de jure sovereign and independent? Were 
we not so, although Great Britain had not recognised 
us, from the day that we declared this conntry inde- 
pendent. Texas has for 6 years maintained her in- 
dependence and enjoyed it in triumph. Mr. J. con- 
tinued in a strain of panegyric on the deeds and pros- 
pects of Texas and having concluded, 


| 


Mr. Slade arose; though aware of the impatience | 


for the passage of the bill he should not now go 


into its dsieussion as fully as he desired; he would | 


render, however, his thanks to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Linn) for having brought the ques- 
tion of this Mexican mission to the notice of the 
committee and of the country; and though Mr. 8. 
could not vote in favor of the motion he had made, 


i why? 


he rejoiced that it had been made since it opened | 


the subject for debate. He expressed his regret 


that the gentleman had, from motives of delicacy, | 


confined himself to a general outline of his argu- 


ment, and had not filled it out more in detail; | 
if the gentleman supposed he should, in the slightest 


degree, escape censure in certain quarters by such a 
course, he would find himself entirely mistaken. It 
was due to himself, due to the house, and especially 
due to the country, that the subject should be more 
fully gone into, that the community might be roused 
from the stupor which seemed to prevail in regard to 
this whole subject of the annexation of Texas to this 
union. 

Mr. S. declared himself in favor of the appoint- 
ment of a full minister to Mexico in preference to a 


charge, not only on account of the direct relations | 


which subsisted between us and that country, but 
also of the collateral bearings of the subject, But, 
while he was decidedly in favor of the mission, he 
did object to the individual who had been appointed 
to fill it, and he thought there were sufficient reasons 
why he ought not to receive his outfit and salary; 


at all events the committee had a right to discuss that’ 


question. The individual ought, in point of talents 
and coolness, to be second to no man upon earth. 
Mr. S. then expatiated upon his objections to the se- 
lection of general W. Thompson and thought his ac- 


He supposed, that, and the imprisonment of | Japinto or the Alaina, 


| they were entirely mistaken. It was not over; very 
| far from it, and he again thanked the gentleman from 
|New York, (Mr. Linn), for rousing the attention of 
the country to the subject. He should take for grant- 
ed, what he had no doubt was true, that there was 
not a majority of that house in favor of annexation, 
and that the ardent appeals of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens) would not be respond- 
ed to. It was in vain that gentleman sought to rouse 


} 





a 


Mr. Slade then.resumed. Fiye.out of six of those 
who had filled the mission to Mexico had been gen- 
tlemen of the southern states.. Mr. S. next repelled 
the taunt of Mr. Cushing of his being actuated by a 
dread of British interference, but Mr. S. thought we 
should ayoid being needlessly embroiled with that go- 
veroment. If the British government stood pledged 
to aid Mexico under certain contingencies which the 
gentleman from 8. C. had alluded to as a fact, that 
of itself was sufficient to put a prudent statesman on 
his. guard. The moment gentlemen shewed their 
hands in the design of annexing Texas they would 
find a spirit of opposition they little th By Let 
us repudiate such a union and pronounce it to the 
world utterly impracticable. We.may then expect 
Mexico to,open its ears to our claims, A proclama- 
tion of neutrality, was made in,relation. to Canada.— 
Why should it not also be made in respect to Texas, 
We owed such to ourselves and the peace of the 
world. Let us maintain the open ground of neutral- 
ity and peace, and doing this the question had no con- 
nection with abolitionism whatever. 

Mr. Wise next addressed the chair. He said asthe 
question had been opened, he felt it a duty to his con. 
stituents and the country to take a part in it. He 
should, in a manner perfectly calm and dispassionate, 
address a few words to that class to which the gen. 
tlemen from N. York (Mr. Linn) and Vermont (Mr. 
Slade) belonged. 

The gentieman from New York had moved to strike 
from this bill the item for the salary of a minister to 
Mexico, and this just at the moment when the New 
Orleans papers had announced to the world his im- 
mediate departure as minister to a government to- 
ward which we stood inthe most delicate and impor- 


_the feeling of the nation by calling up the battles of | tant relations—relations to be settled by the negotia- 


nexation of Texas: it would be utter ruin to the 
union of the states. Mr. S. would not give the snap 


The American people never tions he was to conduct! 
could be drawn into any such measure as the an- | W. knew, there might be ten or a dozen of our own 


| 


Yes, and whilst, for all Mr. 


native citizens in the mines of Mexico, wearing the 
chains of a degrading bondage, although at the very 


of his fingers for this union from the day such a mea-/ first hint from the British minister a British citizen 


sure was effected. 
from that moment. 
he desired to see it preserved, and therefore he de- 
precated a scheme that must dissolve it. 

[A voice. ‘How are you going to dissolve it.” 


It would be dissolved tpso facto | taken in company, side by side, with the very men of 
He was a friend to the union;| ours whom they had manacled and set to clean the 


streets, was promptly released. Yet the gentleman 
from New York would have our fellow citizens still 
wear their fetters, and still endure their public de- 


Mr. S. said he could readily tell gentlemen how it|€"adation; and why? Because, forsooth, it had been 


He had heard of the “‘state” of Texas as a | might be done; but he did not wish to go further into 
Mr. J. then briefly , that subject; he desired to make a short speech and 


If he could show that the sending 


! 


opposition he had made. 


To procure an annexation, the assent of Mexico 
i must first be got, a quit claim must be obtained; and 





! 


the ulterior object of the president and of a certain 
party in this country to annex Texas to the union!— 
Our citizens had claims on that government. to the 


‘result, then he should feel himself grounded in the | ™ust not send a minister to demand the property or 


| 


protect the freedom of our citizens in Mexico. 
The tyrant of Mexico was now at war with Texas, 


i and had threatened that he would invade her territo- 


| that Mexico had more thana mere paper title, the re- | TY, and ‘‘never stop till he bad driven slavery beyond 
cent correspondence of gen. Santa Anna with Gen. | the Sabine;” and the gentleman would let him let 
Hamilton showed. The Florida treaty was made| loose his servile. horde on the citizens of Louisiana, 
and the bargain consummated before the people knew | yet send no minister to remonstrate or to threaten 


or understood any thing of the matter. 
it would be with Texas. 
The next step was that Texas should rush into the 
arms of the United States. Their legislature had for- 
merly passed a resolation to that effect. 
[A voice: Yes; but they repealed it again]. 


True; and they could pass it again, too; the same 
motives still operated. On the part of a certain class 
in this country this was acherished purpose. And 
Mr. 8. said he would notenter on the answer 
to that question, because in doing so he should be ob- 
liged to go over ground very unacceptable to a cer- 
tain portion of the house, and once commenced, the 
argument would carry him on beyond the bodily 
strength he now had to sustain it. He would only 


So probably 


say, in general terms, that he believed it arose from | 


a desire to extend and to perpetuate slavery. 
Mr. S. said that at the formation of the constitu- 


tion the general expectation was than in less than 25| 


years slavery would be abolished, but instead of that 
it had increased threefold. It begun with the pur- 
chase of Louisiana which was a deeper wound on the 
constitution than any other event that has ever hap- 
nened. 

My. 8. could show, did time permit, how slavery 
had governed this land; how it had chosen our presi- 
dents for a succession of forty years, while there had, 
since the foundation of the government, been a pre- 
sident in the chair from the free states but for twelve 





him. 

[Mr. Slade here explained. He had not been op- 
posed to our having a minister at the court of Mexi- 
co; but only to the individual selected to occupy that 
post}. 

Mr. Wise said he could forgive the gentleman, be- 
cause he knew not the consequences that might flow 
from the doctrines that he was accustomed to ad- 
vance. These gentlemen would not send a minister 
to prevent the invasion even of the United States, 
lest by possibility it might lead to the annexation of 
Texas. 

[Mr. Linn explained, insisting that he had not op- 
posed the mission, but had conceded that there might 
be sufficient grounds for it. He had moved to with- 
hold the salary at present, beeause he believed that 
the whole movement had originated in a design to 
annex Texas to the union. Being, however, well 
satisfied that the committee would not consent to 
strike out the appropriation, he was willing to with- 
draw his motion. 

(Loud cries of ‘‘no, no.’’) 

Mr. Wise. No, the gentleman shall not withdraw 
it now. 

Mr. Wise resumed, and repeated what he had be- 
fore said as to the possibility that tie Mexican arms 
might drive back the slaves of Texas beyond the 
Sabine upon Louisiana and Arkansas. The English 
papers openly advanced the doctrine that it was the 
aim and poliéy of Great Britain to make what she 


years and one month. And of these, one never} was pleased to denominate the insolvent nations pay 
would have been president had he not been ‘‘a north-| their debts to her by the cession of territory. Thus 
ern man with southern principles.” A review of the’ Spain must surrender Cuba, and Mexico must surt- 


individuals who had filled the speaker’s chair of this 
house would show the same thing. 


Mr. Sollers, of Maryland, here interposed, and_ possibility of her rendering that sea a 


called Mr. S. to order for irrelevancy. 


} 


} 


render Texas and California. He referred to the 
British command of the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
mare clausuim 


to the people of the valley of the Mississippi. And 


After several motions that he be allowed to pro-' it was a part of the same policy that she should keep 


ceed and much sensation, a motion by Mr. Wise that increasing the debt of Mexico, by affording to her 
he be allowed to proceed in order, was put and car-! the means of invading Texas and the U. States, and 


ried. 


| 


thus ultimately force her to give up California. The 
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gentleman had stated that it was the design of the 
president io -accornplish the ‘annexation of Texas, 
if possible. ov 
made that assertionr . 
Mr. Linn. Does the gentleman deny it? 
Mr. Wise. I have, no authority to deny it or to 


it it. 
—_ Linn. Do you take the issue, and I will give 
you the proof, &e. 


Mr. Wise said that, though he did not know any 
thing of the matter, he might for the argument’s sake 


deny it, and, if he should do so, could the gentleman | 


produce any proof of it? What was the authority 
on which the house was asked to believe it? The 
gentleman’s mere tpse dixit. What did he know of 
the opinions or purposes of the president of the Uni- 
States? His assertion must go for nothing. But 
suppose the president should be desirous of such an 
issue, What then? Mr. W. knew no more of the 
fact than the gentleman, but he earnestly hoped and 
trusted that the president was as desirous as he was 
represented to be, But Mr. W. was prepared to 
shew, and from the highest authority, not what was 
the opinion of a slaveholder, but of an individual 
now on this floor, but who occupied the presidential 
chair at the time the gentleman from Vermont (Mr. 
Slade) was a clerk in the department of state. He 
would show that that individual had offered a mil- 
lion of dollars for the addition of that territory to 
the United States. 


Mr. W.. detaanded on what proof he: 


be promoted by throwing into it other motives than | 
‘than those which strictly belong to the subject itself.) 
If we could obtain sueh a boundary as we desire, 
the government of the United States might be dis- 
ee to pay a reasonable pecuniary consideration. 
“he boundary which we prefer is that which, begin- 
ning at the mouth of the Rio del Norte in the sea, 


Puerco, thence ascending this river to its source, and 
‘from its source, by aline due north, to strike the 
| Arkansas, thence following the course of the south- 
‘ern bank of the Arkansas to its source, in latitude 
42 degress north, and thence by that parallel of lati- 
tude to the south sea. The boundary thus described 
‘would, according to the United States Tanner’s map, 
| published in the United States, leave Santa Fe with- 
in the limits of Mexico, and the whole of Red river 
‘or Rio Roxo and the Arkansas, as far up as it is pro- 
bably navigable, within the limits assigned to the U. 
States. .1f that boundary be unattainable, we would, 
as the next most desirable, agree to that of the Co- 
Jorado, beginning at its mouth, in the bay of Bernar- 
do, and ascending the river to its source, and thence 
by a line due north to the Arkansas, and thence, as 
above traced, to the south sea. This latter bounda- 
ry would probably also give us the whole of the Red 
river, would throw us somewhat further from San- 
ita Fe, but it would strike Arkansas possibly at a na- 
vigable point. To obtain the first described bounda- 





shall ascend that river to the mouth of the Rio! 


——> 


minds; and so, if these philanthropic gentlemen want- 
ed to mitigate those evils of slavery ever which they 
made such doleful lamentation, let them bring it with- 
in our reach and jurisdiction. 

Jould they multiply their petitions ten thousand 
fold, would they reach slavery in a foreign state? If 
the spirit of emancipation was to go forth, like an 
angel, from the north toward the south, striking off 
manacles and drying up tears, (Mr. W. now spoke as 
one of themselves), why not bring the slavery of 
Texas also within its range? Why leave that one 
dark spot untouched? , Did they not perceive that, as 
long as Texas remained in a separate state, it would 
be an asyJum for slavery? 

But possibly they would evade the force of this 
argument by looking to England to emancipate the 
slaves of Texas: if so, they utterly mistook the mo- 











tives and the means of England. She had in the re- 


| public of Texas a rival to the United States in the 


production of cotton, and as long as she wished to re- 
tain her as such, she would keep up the slave labor 
in Texas against the slave labor in the United States. 
| Mr. W. scouted the idea of England being sincerely 
(engaged in the work of emancipation, referred to 
the late detection of a conspiracy between British 
cruisers on the coast of Africa and the slave dealers, 
_and also to her undeviating course of oppression in 
| India, as proofs to the cont ~ i IE tlemen wish- 
, as} contrary gentlemen wis 

ed to keep Texas as a foreign state in juxtaposition 


Here Mr. W. quoted the follow- ry, the president authorises you to offer to the go-| with our southwestern border, that she might bea 


Ing letter from Mr. Clay, then secretary of state, vernment of Mexico a sum not exceeding one mil- | mart for contraband dealers in cotton for the benefit 


to Mr. Poinsett, then our minister at Mexico, dated 
March 16,1825. Speaking of the boundary between 
us and Texas, the letter said: 

“Some difficulties may possibly hereafter arise be- 
tween the two countries from the line thus agreed 
on, against which it would be difficult to guard, if 
practicable; and, as the government of Mexico may 
be supposed net to have any disinclination to the 
fixation of a newline which would prevent those 
difficulties, the president wishes you to sound it on 
that subject, and to avail yourself of a favorable 
disposition, if you should find it, to effect that ob- 
ject. The line of the Sabine approaches our great 
western mart nearer than could be wished. Per- 


haps the Mexican government may not be unwilling | 


to establish that of thg Rio Brassos de Dios, or the 
Rio Colorado, or the Saow Mountains, or the Rio 
del Norte, in lieu of it. By the agreed line, por- 
tions of both the Red river and branches of the Ar- 
kansas are thrown on the Mexican side, and the na- 
vigation of both those rivers, as well as that of the 
Sabine, is made common to the respective inhabi- 
tants of the two countries, &e. 

In a subsequent letter, dated March 15, 1827, the 
same officer opened the subject more fully to our mi- 
nister in Mexico, as follows: 

“The great extent and facility which appears to 
have attended the procurement of grants from the 
government of the United Mexican states, for large 
tracts of country to citizens of the United States, in 
the province of Texas, authorise the belief that but 


lion of dollars. If you find it impracticable to pro- 
cure that line, you are then authorised to offer, for 
‘the above line of the Colorado, the sum of five hun- 
‘dred thousand dollars. 
should be accepted, you may stipulate for the pay- 
ment of the sum of money, as you may happen to 
‘agree, within any period not less than three months 
after the exchange’ at the city of Washington of the 
ratifications of the treaty. 

| Should you be able to conclude a treaty, it will 
be necessary that it should contain a stipulation for 
the mutual right of navigation of the Rio del Norte 
‘or the Colorado, as the one or the other of them may 
be agreed on, and for the exercise of a common ju- 
risdiction over the river itself. The treaty may also 
‘provide for the confirmation of all bona fide grants 
for lands made prior to its date, with the conditions of 
‘which there shall have been a compliance; and it 
may contain a provision similar to that in the Loui- 
‘siana and Florida treaties, for the incorporation of 
‘the inhabitants into the union, as soon as it can be 
done consistently with the principles of the federal 
| constitution, and for their enjoyment of their liberty, 
| property, and religion. 

| There should also bea provision made for the de- 
livery of the country to the United States simuitan- 
-eously, as as nearly so as_ practicable, with the pay- 
‘ment of the consideration. We should be satisfied 
/with a surrender of possession at that time, as far as 
the river line extends, (the De! Norte or the Colora- 
do), and to receive the residue as soon as the line to 


little vaiue is placed upon the possession of the pro-| the Arkansas can be traced, which the treaty ought 


vince by that government. These grants seem to 
have been made without any sort of equivalent, judg- 
ing according to our opinions of the value of land. 
They have been made to, and apparently in contem- 


‘to provide should be done without unnecessary de- 
\lay, and, at all events, before a future day to be spe- 
| cified.”’ 


| Here, then, was proof that a former president of | 


plation of being settled by, citizens. from the United | the United States not only wanted more territory 
States. These emigrants will carry with them our | added, but was willing to pay a million of dollars if 
principles of law, liberty, and religion; and however | jt extended to the Rio del Norte, and half that sum 
much it may be hoped they might be disposed to ‘if it went no further than the Colorado. And it 


amalgamate with the ancient inhabitants of Mexico, 


showed further that he was not only for the purchase 


If either of the above offers | 


.of England, and to the injury of the southern states— 
if that was their plan—then it was the surest way 
that could be taken to rivet upon her the chains of 
slavery forever. No: if they were really sincere in 
their professed desires to see slavery abolished, their 
true and only course was to annex Texas to the 
United States. [A laugh in certain portions of the 
house. ] 
| Mr. W. next expatiated on the possible effects of 
.the war between Texas and Mexico and on the 
sympathies of the people of the Mississippi Valley 
for their Texian brethren. But once set before them 
the conquest of the rich Mexican provinces, and you 
'might as well attempt to stop the wind. This go- 
vernment might send its troops to the frontier to 
_turn them back, and they would run over them like 
.a heard of buffalo. Or did gentlemen intend to put 
forth the odious, exploded, detestable doctrine of ‘‘no 
,expatriation?”’? The western people would mock at 
such a barrier; they would come armed to the fron- 
tier, and who should stop them from crossing the 
|line and going where they pleased? Let the work 
|once begin, and Mr. W. did not know that this house 
would hold him very long. Let Texas give him 
but five millions of dollars, and he would undertake 
,to pay every American claimant against Mexico 
fourfold his demand. He would fix our boundary, 
not where Mr. dams had tried to fix it, at the Rio 
| del Norte, but far, far beyond; ay, and he would soon 
fix California where all the power of Great Britain 
\should never be able to reach it. Slavery should 
/pour itself abroad without restraint, and find no li- 
_mit but the southern ocean. The Camanches should 
{no Jonger hold the richest mines of Mexico; but 
}every golden image which had received the profana- 
tion of a false worship should soon be melted down, 
,not into Spanish milled dollars, indeed, but into 
good Americaneagles. [Langhter, mixed withsome 
exclamations.| Yes; then should more hard money 
flow into the United States than any exchequer or 
| sub-treasury could ever circulate. He would cause 


so far as political freedom is concerned, it would be | to the territory, but for the admitting its inhabitants | as much gold to cross the Rio del Norte as the mules 


almost too much to expect that all collisions would | jnto the union. 


-* avoided on other subjects. 
the 


with confidence: These collisions may insensibly 


enlist the sympathies and feelings of the two re- 


publics and lead to misunderstandings. 


‘The fixation of a line of boundary of the United 
States on the side of Mexico, should be such as to 
secure not merely certainty and apparent safety in 
the respective limits of the two countries, but the | been wise 
consciousness of freedom from all danger of attack | ble in 1827, it was not less so in 1842. 
on either side, and the removal of all motives for 
such attack. That of the Sabine brings Mexico 
nearer our great western commercial capital than is 
desirable; and although we now are, and for along | What would the effect of such an event be? 


This was authentic information, in- 


policy which Mr. W. had approved and applauded 
at the time and which he still applauded and approv- 
ed, if, as was said, it was the policy of Mr. Tyler. 
There was now no money to be paid for the territo- 
ry, and it was occupied by a sovereign power which 
had authority to transfer it. If the annexation had 


to presume that the same motives still continued to 
operate on those who sought the same thing. 





And why should not Texas be united to this union? 
To ex | 


|of Mexico could carry; ay, and make a better use of 


1 : Already some of | formation on which the gentleman might rely with | it, too, than any lazy bigotted priesthood under heaven. 
eal collisions have manifested themselves, and | much more certainty than on any vague report about | {A general laugh.] 
omers, In the progress of time, may be anticipated | the existing chief magistrate. This was a line of 


Nir. W. next ailuded to the blockade of the coast 
of Great Britain in 1814 by the privateer Captain 
Boyle, to Houston’s Mexican blockade, to Alamo, 
/and to his future feats. Nor could all the vaunted 
| power of England stop the chivairy of the west till 
| they had planted the T’exian star on the walls of the 


city of Montezuma. Nothing could keep these 


and peaceable, and practicable and desira- | booted loafers from rushing on till they kicked the 
It was fair | Spanish priests out of the temples they profaned. 


| Gentlemen might be horror-stricken at this, 

[A voice: **Oh no, sir, not at all; we are quite 
a 
Mr. W. then entered into calculations to prove his 





time may remain, perfectly satisfied with the justice | tend slavery? Not atall. Siavery existed in Texas | correctness, &c. &c. finally said that he wanted no war 


and moderation of our neighbor, still it would be bet- 
ter for both parties that neither should feel that he 


IS in any condition of exposure on the remote con- 
Ungency of an alteration in existing friendly senti- 
ments. 

“Impressed with these views, the president has 
thought the present might be an auspicious period 
for urging a negotiation, at Mexico, to settle the 
boundary between the territories of the two repub- 
lies. The success of the negotiation will probably 


a part of the United States. 


to just ihe same extent now as it would were Texas | 
The only difference 





would be to bring it under our own jurisdiction. It 
was now in a foreign state, where we could exert no 
influence over it to mitigate its severity or restrain 
its abuse. Was it in the spiril of philanthropy that 
gentlemen opposed it? In the spirit of Christian 
missionaries? Mr. W. thought it was held among 
them that to benefit the heathen you must be among 


them. Christianity must be brought to bear upon their 


with Mexico; he went for sending a minister to pre- 
serye peace; but, unless she treated our citizens on an 
equal footing with those of England, he was for war, 
and cared not how soon. 

It was said that this would marry us to a war with 
England. This had been too well answered by his 
friend (Mr. Cushing) already; but for his. own part, 
if he was to choose a war with any power, the pros- 
pect of a war with England wasthe very thing he 
should desire. If he were to pick out a war to suit 
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his taste, it would be a war with England. Here, He knew nothing of the instructions given to the 
was a ‘‘foeman worthy of our steel.” He would | present minister to Mexico, but hoped they were of 
leave Mexico to Texas and the people of the Valley: such a character as to require immediately the deli- 
they could soon dispose of her. Let a war come; with very of all our citizens now confined in Mexico— 
France, the United States, and Texas, on the one side, that they were positive and peremptory; and if the 
and England and Mexico on the other; he would ask demand is not complied with, that the next negotia- 
nothing better. |tor to be sent might be one of our squadrons com- 
Mr. W. then insisted thata majority in the United manded by one of our gallant navy officers; he would 
States were in favor of the annexation of Texas, and | wish to see them off Vera Cruz, and he would trust 
he would ask the seamen of Maine and Nantucket if, to their honor to effect the release of our people 
they were in favor of England getting possession of which negotiation had failed todo. He knew noth- 
California. Our policy was peace but to threaten us |ing of the president’s opinions, whether or not they 
with the growl of the British lion was the very way | were in favor of the annexation to Texas; if so, and 
to rouse our people. | if he could accomplish the object, he should regard 
The committee now rose and the house adjourned. | him worthy of the highest honor. In the manner 
Tuurspay, Aprm. 14. A message was received Florida was obtained from Spain, Santa Anna would 
from the senate announcing the passage of certain | be wry oe to aes of er een — this govern- 
bills, among which was the loan bill with amend- | ™@ot might purchase her on the same terms. 
ment. With respect to the invasion by the Mexicans and 
This amendment was concurred in by the house, | the subjugation of Texas, the greater probability was 
and the bill awaits the president’s signature to be-| that Texas, with her single star, would march to 
come a law. Mexico itseif; and he hoped the time was not far dis- 
Mr. Cushing, from the committee on foreign af-|tant when they might hear the pleasing intelligence 
fairs, reported the following resolution: that that single star, the emblem of liberty, is flying 
Resolved, That the President of the United States | in triumph over Mexico. 


be, and he hereby is requested to enter into negotia-| The gentleman from Vermont had now taken his 
tions with the British government for the purpose of seat. He had observed that the gentleman was a 
effecting a permanent, equitable, and just conven-|man who was not often excited, but when bent on 
tional arrangement of the commerce between the | this object of mischief, when engaged on this sub- 
United States and the British colonies in America | ject, which appeared uppermost in his feelings, 
The resolution and report were ordered to be | would indulge in intemperance and violence towards 
printed, and the subject postponed for a week. — that portion of the country, which he appeared to 
Mr. Irwin presented the resolutions of the legisla- | ate with a holy hatred. What might have been the 
ture of Pennsylvania, instructing their senators, and | relationship of that gentleman with the present min- 
requesting their representatives to urge an appropri- | jster to Mexico he did not know. The gentleman 
ation for the improvement of the Ohio, so as to en-| had taken occasion in his absence to say that, from 
sure a regular and* permanent steamboat navigation | his want of temper, he was unfit to represent us at 
on it while free from ice, and to oppose the construc- | Mexico. If the gentleman had received from this 
tion of a bridge over it at any point. officer a private injury, it would have been much 
The house then on motion of Mr. Fillmore resum-| more becoming in him to have repelled the insult at 
ed the consideration of the bill for diplomatic ex- | the time than at this distant period. 
penditures, and the motion of Mr. Linn, to strike out! e grade was understood to say he had no recol- 
the appropriation for a mission to Mexico. tion of having received insult or assaults of a per- 
Mr. Wise arose and vindicated the fitness of Gen. |sonal character on this floor from the gentleman from 
Thompson for the mission, which had been assailed | go.41, Garolina the present minister. 
by Mr. Slade. From intercourse he knew the char- Mr. Builer said he regretted that the gentleman 


acter of Gen. T. than whom he had never known a/ 0. Vermont had seen fit thus wantonly to assail 
more bland and kind hearted man. He was accom- this gentleman in his absence. 


plished in his manners as a gentleman, and in his ad- Mr. J. C. Ingersoll moved to amend the amend- 


dress. was more cea the ine te ment by reducing the sums of appropriation for the 
the fortiter. The gentleman of Vermont. neither had | (i .sions to Austria and Prussia one-half. 


ever been his associate or knew him sufficiently well 
to be a judge of his personal temper, but had felt Mr. C. : We gene To ere an eer ore 
the spear and lance of that gentleman on this floor. tleman, who had so a ya ab * nat 0 
Mr. Butler, of S. C. said he had listened with as-|¢bairman of the committee of ways and means, hur- 
4 ried a bill of this sort through, when every body 


tonishment at the proposition, coming from the quar- meting 
ter it did. He thought it exhibited, in adjusting | knew, as the gentleman from New Jersey, (Mr. Hal- 


questions between this and foreign governments, an sted) had proved by enna en a ae ago 
ill-tempered feeling. If there was ever a time when |in the Intelligencer, bol iouse ee a os 
every member of this house, from whatever section |@4vance in its business " se rapt er. scarce ysins ? a 
he came, should forget his sectional feelings, when period of the ae Sith tetas iM D 
the honor of the country was concerned, this was | hoped there would be but little s : : . (! ge 
the time when it should be done; but this proposi- said, in the face of the genes an he it was b : 
tion exhibited that there were strong sectional feel- principal reason why he had sg vat 7 ih cl 
ings uppermost in the minds of gentlemen, and an oe 6a ne See wd me teed ye ot 
ill-temper towards the south. should be delayed than ners a orn eA a 
This was the time when a representative of this | 5!0” of what any .and be a rete ve c eo om 
country should be at Mexico to watch the course of | $2y 12 committee of ue 2 ak ° ot : pitaongpr sh: tor 
events, and report them truly and faithfully. At this | Walon. bro — ee 0 - who : Jai tn 
time, when its petty tyrant was marching to invade ere : : yraentao sm yok 9 ’ Me i 
Texas, aided by British gold and British influence, the | §©! " pi ' ae pond ur suka ee 5 ara oa 
proposition was to withdraw our minister! Whatever | furt cot eae to tne es Peas wai aidk eid 
might be the sympathies of a certain class of gentle-| Pe! to be ta jon 20 ae oy enfant Be wn 
men here and elsewhere, whether they might or | that an Oppartanny: sae A debe “vs ery nerf 
might not be enlisted on the side of the tyrant of | dual to express his local ~ Ragone pet as a this 
Mexico, his feelings were enlisted in behalf of that | his national views, and that : “4 rg 5 serge is 
gallant people of Texas who, by their sufferings, | liberty was the great reason why t MS agro g' al- 
their hardships, and their bravery, had entitled them- | ly sinking, as public Ag eect are ie ot fet oo 
selves to the consideration of the civilized world. | lative body, with no sia BEnAS .O oa. Ee — 
The gentleman from New York had founded his be- | decorum, Nie sien Topy a hac, = oy vane coder | 
lief only on the delusive and ill-natured feelings that | tended in his remar » 7 0 nb ' hay bhien eda 
governed him on all occasions. | and appealed to the chairman to restrain him if he 
His object in rising was mainly to reply to some | should transgress them. 
remarks in vindication of his predecessor from an| The house would recollect (he was understood to 
assault on his character by the gentleman from Ver-| say) that at the last session he had moved to reduce 
mont, (Mr. Slade.) He was sorry that the gentie-| the diplomatic establishment, conceiving as he did 
man was not in his seat. The gentleman was a cool | that we had too much of it in the different parts of 
and calculating man, who approached a subject with | the world. Our diplomatic agencies were cumbrous, 
care and caution. He regretted that on this occa-| were overdone. In the latter part of the letter ad- 
sion he had felt it his duty to have so far forgot what | dressed to the chairman of the committee on foreign 
was due to an American citizen as to have taken the | affairs, (Mr. @dams,) the secretary of state had sug- 
advantage of his position to have assailed an absent ‘gested whether the business could not be better done 
gentleman. Magnanimity would appear to have re- by a different arrangement, consulships instead of 
quired from him that he should have made an open missions. He (Mr. I.) conceived that a consul would 
attack, aboveboard, and in the presence of the gen- | be sufficient at Vienna and Berlin, where we now 
tleman who might thus have insulted him. He saw had full ministers,and at Naples and Sardinia, where 
the gentleman very seldom excited, but on every oc- we had unrequited charges. He conceived that the 
casion in which opportunity presented itself he in- whole system might be reduced to the republican 
dulged in most violent, ill-tempered abuse of the standard. ere 
outh and her institutions. : There was a view of this subject which was never 
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taken; that was, that precisely as we export foreign 
ministers do we import them, It was the imported 
foreign ministers,to whom we paid nothing, by whom 
we suffered vastly more than by those we €Xport 
whom we pay. Our foreign ministers cost us by; 
little more than $80,000; but what did the foreign 
ministers cost us here? They had revolutionized 
this country. The gold-spoon influence which came 
from that quarter infected every body here: no man 
could escape it, neither presidents, secretary, nor a|| 
the rest. He thought that the change that had bee; 
made in this respect should be deprecated, both j, 
its effects on the public and private man, on the 
statesman and the citizens of the republic. The 
foreign missions were therefore injurious, not only 
because they cost us so much money, and add 
much to the presidential patronage in the unnecessy. 
ry numbers sent abroad, but infinitely more in those 
they bring back on us. The gravest question in the 
world was now in negotiation in this city, which jn. 
volved at once the question of slavery and the slave 
trade, in which the parliament of Great Britain, the 
deputies of France, and the congress of the United 
States were all agitated at this moment; and now it 
came to be connected with the immense question of 
the right of search. He was about to say that the 
representatives of foreign courts here, whose acccis 
to our own executive was perfectly familiar, exer. 
cised a great influence. He did not speak of the pre. 
sident now in the chair, but might not the day come 
when these foreign ministers, from this personal in- 
fluence with the executive of the United States, 
might have a most vital bearing on pending negotia- 
tions? ‘This was the motive to him of doubting the 
propriety of extending our foreign intercourse, which 
brings back on us a correlative foreign influence of 
this kind. 

Our foreign ministers should be men of talents.— 
Our minister in England, (Mr. ‘Stevenson), in a se- 
rics of excellent letters to the late British minister, 
and our minister in Paris, (Mr. Cass), in an able 
pamphlet, which had commanded much admiration 
in Europe, by sounding the tocsin on the subject of 
the right of search, had saved the infliction of the 
most dangerous and insupportable maritime tyranny 
which could be imposed on #8. Mark the immense 
effect of General Cass’s interposition on this subject. 
The French minister, of the highest and purest cha- 
racter and integrity, and, as he understood, a decided 
abolitionist, with the whole support of the throne, 
had been defeated in the chamber of deputies. We 
were saved the infliction of marine tyranny, which 
entitled itself to visit, to search, to capture, and send 
in for condemnation, under frivolous pretexts, every 
vessel in our coasting trade. From this we have 
been saved by the happy and honorable interposition 
of our foreign minister abroad, as he supposed, with- 
out specific instructions. Our ministers to England 
and France, (Mr. I. was understood to say), althougi 
they might have had no specific instructions from the 
present executive, could look into the journal of 
their missions, and see the laconic and noble corres- 
pondence of the late secretary of state—a man who 
had lately gone to his great account—a man who, in 
his long life, was never guilty of a mean, dishonest, 
or unworthy act—a great man. There was then be- 
fore them a law laid down, from which it was not 
for them to depart, and they were sufficiently inform- 
ed to take the stand they did, which saved us and the 
world from this marine infliction. 


With reference to these developments abroad, and 
with reference to the report of the chairman of the 
committee on foreign affairs, founded on the commu- 
nication from the executive department, he was not 
prepared at this moment to act hastily or undeviat- 
ingly on any notions he might have. He was not 
disposed to push. matters to extremity, in the face of 
what they were told here by the gentleman who 
moved the resolution on this subject, and when the 
gentleman’s opinion was corroborated by the report 
from the department of state; and while he had moved 
this amendment, it was for an opportunity to give his 
views on the subject, and not from any hope or wis! 
that the amendment should prevail. He trusted, be- 
fore he left this stage, he should have some opportu- 
nity, when the subject was under consideration, 0! 
incorporating some propositions into our regulations 
on the subject. 

Our foreign ministers were the cheap substitute 
for war; according to the constitution the cheap sub- 
stitute for misunderstanding with foreign nations, 
which they prevent. 

He desired to add, in connection with the subject, 
a very few words on what he conceived to be one ol 
the most misunderstood interests in the country.— 
There had come among us lately an envoy extraordi- 
nary from Great Britain; a gentleman whom he had 
the honor to know personally a great many years 
ago, and who, it gave him gveat pleasure to say, 45 
far as his personal inciinations and personal temper 
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were concerned, he was sure came to us in a_ 


peaceful spirit, because he was sure that was his na- | 
ture; and he took great pleasure in saying it, as this | 
gentleman had been the subject of some animadver- | 
sion in the newspapers, that he never would be con- 
vieted of any dishonorable charge, and that in all his | 
intercourse with Americans, at all times, throughout | 
a long life, he had been a candid, liberal and gener- 
ous man. What instructions this minister had, he 
knew nothing about; but in his (Mr. I’s) apprehen- 
sion, he could win his way at least without any diffi- 
culty by taking one course, and that he would take 
the liberty publicly to suggest. 

It was a remarkable fact, not often adverted to, 
that on the five great points of controversy between | 





the United States and Great Britain, she wasinevery | 
one of them an egregious aggressor. On the Maine! 
question she took our soil; in the Caroline affair she 
invaded it with force and arms; in Oregon she dis-| 

ossessed us of our territory; in the Creole case she! 
took what we hold, and she had acknowledged-to be 
our property; and on the question of search or visita- 
tion, she came across the Atlantic, from the old world | 
to the new, with exploded pretentions, demanding 
that we should submit not only our vast commerce in 
all the seas of the ocean, but our coasting trade to 
the visitation and search of those who say that all 
they desire is to be constables of the ocean. 

He was a man of peace, and he hoped we should 
have no war; but he conceived that the evils of war 
were altogether exaggerated. He was not insensi- 
ble to the evils of war; but he wished the British 
minister here to understand that he might depend 
upon it (and he said it with the voice of friendship) 
that war would not do us as much harm as his coun- 
try. In the first place, if we choose to apply the 
principles of war, it paid all the states’ debts at once 
—§200,000,000 debts would be settled—[laughter]— 
or, at all events it suspended the interest on the ca- 

ital during the war. In the next place, when they 
talked of the want of preparation, he had hardly pa- 
tience to sit still and hear it. We were prepared be- 
yond the preparation for either of the former wars; 
in the first place in having a sufficient population, in 
the capacity of clothing that population, and in hav- 
ing all the materials of war greatly superior to the 
materials of any other nation in the world. There 
was nothing in any navy in the world to be compar- 
ed to the two vessels now arrived almost within the 
sound of his voice. ‘There were none in the British 
or French navy at all comparable with these vessels; 
so he was informed by an officer of the navy, and that | 
these ships were superior to any thing in the world. 
All our Jakes and rivers were covered with trans- 
porting steamboats, which he was informed could 
readily be made efficient for harbor defence. 


On this subject of preparation, it appeared to him 
that we were under a lamentable delusion. He 
should be sorry if we were better prepared, because 
we must always compromise; we live in a republican 
country, our republicanism by the existence of an 
armed government; and he would rather take this na- 
tion as it is, than the most completely armed nation 
of the world. Give him, if we go to war, that moral 
nation in whom the principles of liberty, indepen- 
dence and defiance exist,in preference to all the 
armed power onearth. It was a monstrous humbug 
to talk of the British going into New York and burn- 
ing it. He had been told by the first officer in the 
American navy that it was just as.easy to burn Lon- 
don as New York, and that he would answer for it, 
if they burned New York, give him a little opportu- 
nity and he would burn London too. [Laughter]. 

They talked of a servile insurrection, of setting 
the Slaves of the south on us, and dismembering the 
union. Were they to be talking in this way, when 
they knew that Ireland, India, and Canada, hung by 
a thread? and instead of dismembering us, we had only 
to Jet loose what their own brilliant Canning called 
the spirit of freedom, and they would fall to pieces 
like the banking system of the United States? [A 
lauzh.] He did not wish tosce Great Britain other- 
wise than Great Britain, except when she made ag- 
gressions on our own country. He wished to tell 
her (he was understood to say) when he talked of 
dismembering us, that we were in a state of perfect 
union, and he hoped that this mission now pending 
here would terminate by this administration taking 
its position and saying, ‘‘we are for peace. We do 
not want to fight. Do not make it for our interests; 
we cannot yield to your demands; if we should, the 
senate would overrule us; congress would defeat our 
purpose; the people would turn against us; in this 
popular country, concessions you require are ex- 
tremely unpopular.” We had the sympathies of all 

rance, Prussia, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, every 
eareiyaye nation in the world, Texas too. [Laugh- 
er. 
ie had said these things in a spirit of peace; 
he had no hostile temper or disposition. He trusted | 











, of peace. 


that it might be heard, and be not altogether with- | 
out some use. He saw no difficulty at all in settling | 
the Maine boundary question; nothing insuperable in | 
the Caroline case, or the Creole case, or the question | 
tling all these questions, excepting one, and that could 

be settled in one day if Lord Ashburton were to say 

as to this question of search and visitation. ‘‘I find 

the country so much against me, I must, as a matter 

of necessity, give it up.” 


He challenged opposition to the opinion he assert- 
ed that there was no right of search in time of war, 
much less, and it was monstrous for Great Britain 
to come to us and talk of our yielding it in time 
It was merely an exercise of brute force. 
He believed in the thirty treaties he had examined 
within the last two hundred years; (general and 
phnienard laughter, in which Mr. I. participated); 
1e acknowledged that he was an old man; but he 
had intended to say that he had examined the 
treaty made for two hundred years, which, as 
well as the law of nature, vindicated that there was 
no right of search, and that this demand was a mon- 
strosity. 


The greatest question in the world, which now 
agitated all Christendom nearly, was this mixed ques- 
tion of the slave trade and this right of visitation and 
search; and if ever deserted by France, as we are by 
Russia and the other powers, how nobie and glorious 
would be our position, how imposing our attitude, 
standing alone to uphold freedom by sea, as our ex- 
ample had given it to much of the world ashore? It 
would be for the United States to stand up in a peace- 
able attitude and say, we do not mean to go to war, 
unless you coerce us; we do not mean to strike princi- 
ples, which are the true American principles. He 
trusted the British minister would be successful in his 
mission, if a mission of conciliation and peace; that he 
would settle every point in controversy, and return to 
an earldom. Lord Ashburton had Mr. I’s best wishes 
for such a triumph. It seemed to him that it was 
easy for him to succeed in his mission, provided he 
took the proper course; and if he should, before they 


adjourned to go to their homes, he conceived that ae- | 


most every diiliculty would be settled. There was no 
difficulty in their settlement by the application of a 
little good sense. 


So did he conceive there was little difficulty in 
settling our domestic affairs. He thought if they let 


the tariff alone for two or three months more it wou!d | 


settle itself. He felt as tranquil on that as on the 
question of our foreign relations. With regard to 
the bank question or the exchequer project, there 
also the restoration of specie payments all over the 
country was settling the question; and if they would 
take care and talk in committee of the whole for a 
month or two all these things would settle them- 
selves better than they could do it. As he had been 
charged with being non-committal, he begged leave 
to speak without reserve; and suggest a ground on 
which they might all meet in harmony on the cur- 
rency question; and he saw nothing but party feelings 
to prevent it. He was not wedded to the sub-trea- 
sury. It was nota sine qua non with him. He was 
ready to vote for any measure which embraced its 
principle without its machinery. So, also, the bank 
of the United States he took to be out of the question 
for the present. All must yield. 
on the act of 1789, an act of Washington’s adminis- 
tration. 
tion to suit the circumstances of the times, would be 
all that was necessary. He desired nothing more. He 
conceived that there was no great difficulty in arrang- 
ing our affairs abroad or at home. 


Mr. .4dams arose and addressed the committee. 
{See page 119] and having concluded the committce 
rose and the house adjourned. 

Fripvay, Aprit 15. Mr. Underwood rose and said 
that he held in his hand an old, tattered, and worn 
pamphlet, which had been printed before this gov- 
erument was formed. Its author was James Rum- 
sey, and its subject steamboat navigation. Those 
who were here when Edward Rumsey, the nephew 
of James, made on this floor a speech of unsurpass- 
ed eloquence on the subject of his uncle’s claims to 
originality as the first human being who ever appli- 
ed the power of steam in propelling a boat, might 
recollect his statement, that, when a boy, he had 
seen a pamphlet containing many evidences of the 
nature and date of his uncle’s experiments upen the 
Potomac, and which pamplet had unfortunately been 
lost. Sir, (continued Mr, U.) the pamphlet I now 
hold in my hand is the same which he alluded to. | 
procured it day before yesterday from Mr. Bliss, of 
New York, to whom | was introduced by a member 
(Mr. J. C. Clark) from that state. Mir. Bliss, who 
many years since was engaged in steamboat experi- 
ments in the west, obtained the pamphlet from Dr. 
Edward Rumsey, deceased, the brother of James. 


Let them fall back | 


There was an act which, with a little addi- |! 
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One of the first articles in the pamphlet is the 
statement of Gen. Horatio Gates as to the manner 
in which Mr. Rumsey’s boat ascended the Potomac, 
against the current, in December, 1787. And the 


|of the Oregon country. He saw no difficulty it set- | !ast article is a copy of parts of a Jetter written by 


Rumsey to Gen. Washington, in 1785, on the sub- 
ject of his invention. 

The house knows that there is a bill now pending, 
reported by the select committee, proposing a grant 
of land to the heirs of Rumsey. The contents of 
this pamphlet will exhibit evidence of the facts upon 
which that bill is based. 

I am, moreover, anxious, as far as I can, to redeem 
the character, the services, and the memory of James 
Rumsey from oblivion. I think the nation should at 
least cherish his memory with gratitude, if his heirs 
are not to receive a substantial token of the estimate 
placed on their ancestor’s services to mankind by a 
liberal grant of lands. Mr. U. moved that the pam- 
phlet be reprinted by order of the house. The mo- 
tion prevailed without objection. 

On motion of Mr. Cushing, the various resolutions 
which had been presented during the present session 
on the subject of amendments to the constitution of 
the United States, were referred to the select com- 
mittee heretofore raised on that subject. 

The house then resumed in committee of the 
whole, and Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, in the chair, 
the consideration of the bill for civil and diplomatic 
appropriations, and the amendment offered thereto 
by Mr. Linn, and ils farther amendment offered by 
Mr. Ingersoll. 

Mr. .2dams resumed and concluded his remarks. 

Mr. Campbell, of S.C: addressed the committee, 
and having concluded, the committee rose, reported 
progress, and the house adjourned. 

Sarurpay, Apri 16. The house resumed in com- 
mittee of the whole the bill for diplomatic appro- 
| priations. 

Mr. Slade desired to make explanations, and after 
a few remarks concluded. 

Mr. Botts arose and addressed the committee. 

Mr. Linn withdrew his proposed amendment, and 
the amendment of Mr. Ingersoll to Mr. Linn’s amend- 





ment was withdrawn, therefore, with it. 
| The committee then passed on to the sequent 
jitems of the bill making appropriations for various 
| objects, and finally rose and reported the bill to the 
house with its several amendments. Having dis- 
cussed it for some time, the house adjourned. 
Monpay, Aprit 18. Mr. Irwin, of Pa. arose and 
announced the death of his colleague, the honorable 
Joseph Lawrence, and having delivered ai: eulogy, of- 
fered at the request of his colleagues, resolutions of 
condolence and respect to his memory which were 
adopted, and the house adjourned. 

| Tuespay, Apriz 19. The members attended the 
funeral of the hon. Joseph Lawrence, from the house 
to the national cemetery. 

| Wepvnespay, Apri 20. The house proceeded to 
the bill making appropriations for civil and diploma- 
tic expenses, and after a protracted discussion of 
various points of order, and having struck out in 
‘general the appropriations for contingent expenses, 
and the indefinite sum of $100,000 for the judiciary, 
‘and passed an amendment limiting the receipts of 
the district attorney and clerk of the United States 
| district court of the southern district of New York, 


the bill was ordered to an engrossment and finally 


| passed. 
| Mr. Fillmore arose and stated that a letter from 
the secretary of war of 3d March, gave information 
that the appropriations for the quarter-master’s and 
‘commissary general’s departments were exhausted, 
and moved therefore, to go into committee, which 
| being agreed to, he then moved to take up the army 
| bill. Negatived 78 to 72. 

Mr. Cushing moved that the committee take up the 
‘exchequer bill. Rejected. 
| Mr. Medill, of Pa. moved to take up the apportion- 
‘ment bill. This motion was assented to, and after 
discussion, the representative number of 538,000, as 
;moved by Mr. Steuart, of Illinois, was agreed to be 
substitnted for the number of 70,000, as proposed by 
Mr. Everett. 

The committce then rose and reported progress. 

The speaker laid before the house a communica- 
tion from the secretary of the navy, dated April 16, 
informing that the steam frigates Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi, were at anchor off Greenleaf point, having 
been ordered here that members of congress, if so 
inclined, might have an opportunity to examine 
these specimens of American naval architecture, and 
inviting them on Tuesday next, the 19th inst. to visit 
said vessels. The time having passed, the speaker 
‘informed that the secretary proposed that the visit 
‘should be made on any other day agreeable to the 
‘house. After some conversation, it was resolved to 
i visit them on Saturday 23d at 12 m. 
‘The house then adjourned. 
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Amistap Arricans. They arrived at Sierre Leone 
on January 15, 50 days from New York, and were 
well received by Dr. Ferguson the lieut. governor. 
On January 30th, sir George Macdonald, the new 
governor arrived. Their implements of civilization 
were allowed to be landed duty free.They found there 
many of their Mendi countrymen and liberated Af- 
_ Ticans of 69 different tribes, of whom the Mendians 
were the most numerous. 
and the rest (with the exception of the girls, and 
some of the men and Jads), had not been so good as 
the missionaries had. hoped, particularly in not ab- 
staining from their old licentious habits. Still, the 
missionaries were full of hope, anxiously lesirous of 
securing some retreat where good regulations might 
be observed. The Mendians were highly pleased in 
continuing their school instruetion. Several slave 
ships had been sent in and condemned. 


Mr. Van Buren, accompanied by Mr. Pavtpine, 
arrived at New Orleans on the 11th inst. A deputa- 
tion of gentlemen met him at the lake. Mr. Prieur, 
the mayor elect, in behalf of the committee and the 
citizens generally, bade him welcome to New Or- 
leans. He will proceed thence to visit Mr. Clay at 
Ashland, says the Mobile Register, and gen. Jackson 
at the Hermitage. 


Mr. Cray left Washington on the 2lst on his re- 
turn to his home inthe west. 


Expioston or tHE Mepora. After the disastrous 
explosion of the engine of this steamboat at Balti- 
more on April 17, 100 hands were employed by the 
civil authorities in extricating from their watery 
graves, the bodies of the unfortunate individuals who 
were involved in its wreck. On Wednesday the 20th 
the last body who was known to have been aboard 
and missing, Mr. Francis McAlear, was extricated. 
On Saturday, the 19th, a coroner’s inquest was held 
over the body of J. R. Boon for the purpose of eli- 
citing such information as might tend to elucidate 
the mystery of the catastrophe. John Watchman 
the builder of the engine testified that the boiler had 
been tested previously to the extent of 27 and 31 in- 
ches, that previously to the arrival of Mr. Moale 
who had directed the trial of the boat he ordered 
the engineer to close the damper and keep the steam 
down until he should arrive. He went in a few mi- 
nutes afterwards to the guage which indicated 10 in- 
ches of steam—tried to lift the safety valve but 
could not. This excited his fears, and after exami- 
ning the rope attached to the lever of the safety 
valve, to see if it was on the pully, he walked away. 


Still he was haunted with a fear that all was not) between Ferguson, Ramsay and himself, and testifies | 
right, and about the time that Mr. Moale came on | he had not spoken to Ramsay during or previous to | 
board, he went to the boiler, in which he found plen-| his removing the weight of safety valve. Did not | 


ty of water. He tried the third cock of the boiler 
which ejected water—he then tried the cock above; 
did not Jike its appearance; cried out to Ferguson, 
and asked him how much steam he had on; the an- 
swer was 22 inches; did not look at the guage him- 
self. While farther engaged aft in the duties of his 
office, the explosion took place. 


The conduct of Cinque | 


ly. He voluntarily turned to those near him, and 
retreating, he exhorted them to follow. He was 
/suddenly thrown down upon deck, and when he re- 


terwards learned was Mr. Edward Speddy, a ship- 
joiner, lying beside him, most horribly mutilated. 

Several other witnesses were examined. 

Verdict. The jury of inquest in the case of the 
death of John nf Boon, having summoned many 
witnesses who were on board the steamboat Medora 
at the time of the explosion of her boiler, and hav- 








said steamboat after she was hauled out of dock; and 
having examined also those who assisted im taking 
his death by injuries sustained by the explosion, and | 
from the evidence before them, are of opinion that | 
the accident was occasioned by raising the steam | 
too high, and greatly above the guage intended to be | 
used in the ordinary use of said machinery on board | 
of said steamboat. Whether this was owing to care- 
lessness or to tampering with the safety valve, the’! 
jury cannot undertake to say. 

On the 19th instant, Joseph Cragg testified that 
“about ten minutes previous to the explosion, I went | 
forward to speak to Mr. Furguson, the chief engi-_ 
neer, and requested him not to start the engine until | 
after the return of a person who had gone on shore. | 
I remarked to Mr. Ferguson that I thought the weight | 
of the safety valve was too light; Ferguson stated | 
that it had been pushed in toward the valve, and re-| 
quested me to open the door and push it out to its | 
proper place, which I did; 1 then went aft to see if 
my friend who had left the boat, had returned, wait- | 
ed there until I discovered him on board, and imme- | 
diately informed Mr. Ferguson that he was on board. 
As I had nothing then to attend to, the engine being | 
altogether in charge of Messrs. Ferguson and Ram- | 
say, | walked slowly tu the forward part of the boat 
and examined the water in the boiler, and found wa- 
ter flush in the three lower cocks, and steam in the 
fourth; as I walked slowly aft again taking a glance | 
at the steam guage, | found there was near as | can | 
recollect, about twenty-two inches of steam, by the | 
shewing of the guage, being about two inches more 
than when Mr. Ferguson requested me to remove the 
weight; | here stopped a minute or so to wipe my 


about two minutes the explosion took place, when I 
knew no more until I found myself at the bottom of 
the water in the basin; when I came up I found my- 
| self under the wood and lumber from the wreck; got 
clear of the wreck and then got on the lumber until 
a boat came along and took me to the shore.” 
| positively denies any agreement having been made 








| put any additional weight on the safety valve, and 


cannot imagine any cause for the explosion. A. G. 
Ramsay on the 19th testified before justice A. H. 
Pennington, that Mr. Cragg and deponent had no 
|conversation during the evening, nor had any ar- 


| rangement or understanding been made between Fer- 


He would not have | guson, Cragg or himself, as is reported in the papers | 


covered from the shock, he saw aman, whom he af-| 


ing ascertained that the deceased was on board of | 


ae 


Fire. At Columbia, S.C. on the morning of the 
13th, twenty-nine stores and dwellings were entirely 
destroyed, loss estimated at $200,000; about one haif 
insured at the Augusta and Charleston insurance of- 
fices, 





Home Leacuse. The convention of the friends of 
American industry which assembled at New York on 
April 5th, organized themselves on that day, deter- 
mined the appointment of committees on 26 severaj 
branches of interest and adopted various resolu- 
tions on the 6th, received reports from several of 
, them on the 7th, which are not yet published, receiy- 
ed others on the 8th, and after voting that there be 





him out of the water, have agreed that he came to , 2 Rational convention of the home lyceum at New 


York in October next during the fair of the Ame- 
rican Institute, adjourned sine die, The report 
of one of its committees will be found on page 117. 
There were 1,100 delegates and near 400 present each 


day. 


Tue N. York Canars were to be open for naviga- 
tion on April 20. 


Firorma. The troops under Gen. Worth are ac- 
tively engaged. On the 15th inst. the Withlacoochee 
Cove and Wahoo Swamp were to be thoroughly ex- 
amined. 


Ricut or Searcu. An essay from the pen of 
Henry Wheaton, L. L. D. minister of the U. States 
at the court of Berlin, entitled ‘enquiry into the vali- 
dity of the British claim to the right of visitation and 
search of American vessels suspected to be engaged 
in the African slave trade, has just been published 
from the Philadelphia press. 


VisiraTion oF AMERICAN VESSELS. We learn, says 
the Salem Gazette, that Capt. Conway, of the brig 


| Mermaid, which arrived yesterday at this port, last 
'from Rio Grande, was boarded twice on the coast of 
| Africa, from H. B. M. brig Brisk. He was treated, 


'on both occasions, with great civility by the board- 


ing officer, and no aitempt was made to search his 
vesse}. The officer would not even enter the cabin, 


hands, having got some paint on them from off the | 
door, whilst opening it to remove the weight. In, 


Also. 


without a particular invitation. 


| LiveRPOOL COTTON MARKETS, April 10th. The de. 
mand for cotton continues limited. American com- 
mon declined }d. per lb. from last weeks, the better 
maintain full prices. April 4th, market without 
change. Sales amounted to 4,000 bales. April 5. 
Extremely dull. Surats declined $d. The sales of 
‘the week were 18,940, including 1,200 American 
taken on speculation, and 600 American and 450 
East India for exportation, leaving only 17,890 taken 
for consumption by the trade. The feeling altogether 
in the trade is one of great depression. 


Tea. The trade has been dull, Congou has given 
way $d. young hyson and gunpowder Id. per Jb. 
_ Have had farther arrivals from China but the stock 
) is still much below what it was this time last year; 
| being 27,800,000 Ibs. against 33,400,000 Ibs. Con- 
'gou souchong, twankay and hyson is less in propor- 
‘tion of stock on hand; but imperial and gunpowder 
| shows an increase. The imports of tea this year 
| have been 6,420,000 Ibs. to the same period last year 


| 
} 


feared 50 inches of steam, fears some foolish ambi-! of the 19th of April, nor does he know any thing | there was only 3,860,000 Ibs. 


tion was prevalent. The expansion of ravefication 
of steam is so sudden that it is possible that 27 or 30 
inches was generated in less than five minutes; no 
man can calculate with anything approaching to pre- 
cision, ihe rapidity with which steam becomes rarefi- 
ed. Some on board must have tampered with the 
safety-valve, placed an additional weight on its le- 
ver, or in some other way obstructed its free use. 

Mr. Smith, who was slightly injured informed one 
of his workmen on Saturday morning that he was 
standing looking at the guage, when he saw it sud- 
denly run up to the deck. He instantly betook him- 
self to flight, but was arrested in his course by the 
explosion, which took place immediately after. 

Gideon Brown, builder of the boiler, affirmed. 
Ten minutes previous to backing out, there was ap- 
parently very little steam on; ieft the vicinity of the 
engine jive minutes before the explosion, because he 
thought too many persons were engaged in that quar- 
ter, in firing, &c.—he did not suspect any accident, 
but was of opinion that too many were there. Tri- 
ed the state of the water just before leaving the boi- 
ler, and was sure there was no deficiency. When 
the boiler was first tried on Saturday previous, there 
was a much greater pressure on. 

Capt. James Chaytor at the time of the accident 
was standing on board of hisown boat. As he saw 
the Medora backing out from the wharf, singular 
misgivings seemed to cross his mind, on account of 
the stillness which prevailed on board the Medora. 
She had not blown off much steam, and he was sud- 
denly impressed with a belief that it was strange. 
The steam escaped from the boiler pipe very slow- 


about the changing of the weights on the lever as 
| therein stated or of any additional weight having 
| been added. 

| List of the dead. John C. Moale, William Moale, 


| Joseph Lecompte, captain John Vickers, Edmund 
| Young, Benjamin French, John R. Boon, John Burns, 
| Richard Linthicum, Robert Doyle, George Enley, 
| John Harper, John Haley, Andrew F. Henderson, 
| John Boston, William Lewis, George Geddes, S. W. 
| Hackney, James W. Lavers, James Mitchell, John 
| Kemp, John Yeager, Jackson Reeder, John Speddy, 
| Duncan Ferguson, Francis Mc Alear—26. 

| List ef wounded. 
| John Mitchell, R. H. Middleton, John Henderson 
| Albert Ramsay, Zachariah Nichols, Alex. Spavin, 
| Samuel Glenn, Wesley Culley, John Kaylor, James 
Wilson, William Roberts, Lawrence Reigar, James 
Clark, Thomas Hilditch, David Frazier, Patrick Col- 


| lins, Francis Beayt, Stripple, James Crawford, 


’ 








sxeorge Hyde, Henry Snyder, George Claisy, Wm. 
Binion, Isaiah Wagner, Louis Wagner, (brothers, ) 
Daniel Stevens, Martin Hickley, James Montgome- 
ry, Henry Lightner, William Allen, and two sons. 
Capt. Coffee, steamboat Georgia, (slightly.) Mak- 
| ing in all 38 wounded. 

Summary. Dead 26, wounded 38, uninjured 15. 
Making in all, as on board 79. 


Execrions. Robt. H. Morris (V. B.) received for 
mayor of N. York 20,633 votes, J. P. Phcenix (whig) 
18,755, ‘T. F. Field (abolition) 136, James Monroe 
12. Total 39,546. Morris over Pheenix 1,878. 





Captain Sutton, Joseph Cragg, | 


| George Reynolds, George Hoofnagle, Sam’] Smith, | 


Corn market, April 4. The week’s imports of 
| British grain, flour and oatmeal, are of moderate 
'amount. From abroad we have received 10,314 quar- 

ters of wheat, 1,000 quarters of beans, and 3,865 bar- 
'rels of flour. The rates of duty have advanced 1s. per 
quarter on wheat, Is. 6d. per qr. on barley and peas, 
_and 7d. per barrel on flour. 
| 


| Marve. The Portland Argus says: ‘It is now 
| pretty generally understood in this quarter that Mr. 
| Webster has written to Governor Fairfield, request- 
'ing him to call forthwith an extra session of the le- 
| gislature, for the purpose of appointing commission- 
ers to treat with Lord Ashburton and the general go- 
| vernment, on the northeastern boundary question. It 
is also understood that Gov. Davis, of Massachusetts, 
‘has been written to on the same subject, and for the 


| same purpose.” 


Marrianp. A celebration at the site of the anci- 
}ent city of St. Mary’s of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers of Maryland in 1634, having been proposed 
by the Philodemic society of Georgetown college, 
| will take place on the 10th of May. Arrangements 
| have been made by the citizens of the lower counties 
| for the co-operation of those of other parts of the 
| state. 


Sv. Lawrence. The navigation of the St. Law- 
'rence at Montreal was opened on April 8th. 


Tur Arrcuan war. Up to 1839, this war_had 
‘cost the British government $60,000,000. , Since 
| then, it has cost $15,000,000 every year. 
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